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own independent translation of the Bible is a far 
superior work in point of scholarship and accuracy, 
to his revision, called the Vulgate, which was 
all that the Church of his generation would accept 
And notwithstanding that this has 
been the standard text of the petrified infallibility 
of the Papal Church, it has yet been subject to fre- 


The time has come when there must be a revision 
The only question is whether 
The English Bi- 
ble has done noble service for many generations. 


For the substance of it, it never ought to be, it nev- | 


er will be, it never can be superseded, so long as the 
But it must, after a 
while, share the fate of its predecessors, the Tyndal- 
Coverdale, the Bishops’, the Queen, etc. 

It is high time that we carefully consider the 
principles on which such a revision should be made. 
As to the substance of the language, surely no one 
wishes to muddle the well of English undefiled in 
That would be like at- 
tempting to undermine the diction of Shakespeare, 
or like DryDEN to rhyme the Paradise Lost in order 


1. There are awkward phrases which ought to be 
For example : 

Ps, xxxviii., 20. “Because J follow the thing that 
Was there ever such an awkward phrase in 
It isa multiplication of 
words, a dilution of the sentiment, for which the ori- 
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THE OLD DISPUTE. 

“It's a poormge to make of time, to lie upon one’s 
back, looking” up at lazy clouds, and listening to 
what foolish birds are saying. It does not become 
in immortal being to fritter away precious time in 
that way. Of what wse are your geraniums? Your 
beds of petunias? Or your fancy flowers ?” 

“Well, what may Ido? Iam tired of books. I 
am tired of men. Men do very well for a while; 
but after a time they hang heavy on your hands. 
In fact youhave enough of men in your own self. 
Other people are only variations on yourself, and 
you get tired of the tune and variations both.” 

“That's what I call downright heathenism. Do 
you suppose the Lord ever was tired of men 2” 

“Ido not know. I only know that he loved of- 
ten to get away from them and to be alone. No one 
svems to me to have sanctitied leisure and solitude 
by his example more than Jesus.” 

* But he did not lie upon his back as you do, 
gazing up into the empty heavens. He spent his 
ume in prayer.” 

“Some part of it, no doubt. But how do you 
know that he never lay down, and that he never 
he Id communion with the finer elements of nature ? 
It = bold man that shall undertake to tell what 
he did do, and what he did not do, in his mountaiu 
r treat, and in the solitudes of the wilderness.” 
in Well, I don't believe he spent his time in cod- 
a ee crs, or watching clouds, or in looking after 
birds, bugs, and beasts: He looked after things that 
Were good for something.” ' 

? What do you consider ‘ good for somethiag’ ?” 
mm i opera Paver. hunger; that se 
“Sihctoet feeritingenn' on oe useful purposes, 

aa 8, 8, potatoes, 

m y *s—and mint, tanzy, summer savory, sage, and 
tseful pot herbs,” 
for RM part of creation is good 
haus he oh : sears directly upon man. And 
slehes eens ngs, Pe those which touch his 
gives Pea pathy alue. The sublime prin- 
Pe st i. é 0 be employed, and only such 
a serve man’s body are worth his considera- 
“But, J 


him Protest that every man should go out of 


self, He should look 
ed for Others be 
ilies cle; 
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sides himself. The long line of fam- 
creat ahr the worm are all of them of the 
ies bce of nature, of which man is the 
tuted te v8 Tt can never be beneath us to be in- 
eeilaia wade over which the Creator every day 
reing by onan - and which he continues in 
Nees — creative acts.” 
ken y stance of this conversation has often ta- 
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or in 1 ¢, though perhaps not in just these words, 

\e same order. 


upon the world as fashion- | 





Nor golden lilies lighting the dusky meads, 

Nor proud imperial pansies, nor queen-cups quaint and rare; 
Not these alone 

Make the sweet sights of summer ; 

But the countless forest leaves, the myriad wayside weeds 
And slender grasses springing up everywhere, 

These help to make the summer. 


One heaven bends above , 

The lowliest head ofttimes hath swectest rest ; 
O’er song-bird in the pine, and bee in the ivy low, 
Is the same love; 

It is all God’s Summer; 

Well pleased is He, if we patiently do our best ; 
So hum, little bee, and low green grasses grow, 
And help to make the summer. 


REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
contenant 
BY PROF, C. E. STOWE, D. D. 
——_——_—_—_ 

Wherever Bible Christianity gains a foothold there 
must bea translation of the Bible into the vernacu- 
lar for the use of the people. But a living language 
is always changing, and a translation which is very 
perfect for its own generation, will inevitably re- 
quire revisions for some subsequent generation. This 
would be true even if there was no increase of 
knowledge in the original languages of Scripture, 
and no mistakes and no infelicitous renderings to be 
corrected. Without any blaming of preceding trans- 
lators, or any alleging of defects in preceding trans- 
lations that would materially impair their useful- 
ness in their day, occasional revisions of the very 
best translations into a living language may be as- 
serted from the very nature of the case to be an ab- 
solute necessity. 

But these revisions always occasion more or less 
of diificulty, and should be very carefully and spar- 
ingly made. Religious people get accustomed to 
the language of their vernacular Bible, its every 
word acquires a sacredness in their affections, and a 
change even for the better at first disturbs them. It 
is always so, yet absolute necessity occasionally re- 
quires a revision. The old Latin translation called 
the Itala did good service for many centuries. It 
had been the power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation for many generations of believers. 
But it never had been a very good translation. The 
Latin language was then the vernacular of almost 
all the Christian ministers, and was in use among 
by far the greater portion of the Christian people 
then living. By the time the Latin speaking church- 
es had such brilliant scholars as Jerome, and such 
profound theologians as AUGUSTINE, a revised Latin 
translation had become absolutely necessary. But 
it was attended with extreme difficulty and encoun- 
tered a violent opposition. All the talent and ener- 
gy and scholarship and unflagging zeal of JEROME, 
sustained as he was by the most enlightened men of 
his time, failed to accomplish all he desired, and left 
the work in his estimation less than half done. 
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ginal offers not a shadow of justification. The literal 
reading would be, Because I follow good—the Vul- 
gate, Because I follow goodness—Luther, Because I 
hold to the good ; either of which is infinitely better 
than our common text, which seems to have been 
adopted from the Bishops’ Bible, and is retained in 
the Episcopal Prayer Book. 

2 Cor. i, 1. “ We do you towit,” instead of certify 
you, or, make you know. Iam not aware that the 
phrase can be found in any other English book, 
though it is sometimes used by town-criers and oth- 
er such officials in some of the rural districts of the 
North of England. 

2. The marginal translations are in some instances 
better than the translations in the text, and should 
be substituted for them—that is, the text should go 
into the margin and the margin into the text. For 
example, instead of the almost unintelligible jargon 
of Job, xix., 26, as it stands in the text, we find in 
the margin, “ After I shall awake, though this body 
be destroyed, yet out of my flesh shall I see God,” a 
sentence clear, intelligible, beautiful, and in entire 
accordance with the scope of the passage. 

3. Mistranslations, or translations not designed- 
ly false, but altogether inappropriate and unsatis- 
factory: 

Acts, xii., 9. After Easter, no, After the Passover, as 
the word Pascha is everywhere else translated, and 
ought to be translated here. 

Acts, xx., 28. The Holy Ghost has made you Over- 
seers, no, Bishops (Episcopous), as the word is every- 
where else translated, and ought to be translated 
here. 

Romans, v., 15, 19. The article is entirely omitted 
by our translators, to the great obscuring and dam- 
aging of the verse. The verses ought to read, 

If through the offense of the one, the many be dead, 
much more the grace of God and the gift of grace, 
which is by the one man Christ Jesus, hath abounded 
to the many. 

For as by the one man’s disobedience the many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of the one, the many 
shall be made righteous, 

The Greek article here, wholly ignored by our 
translators, is a word of great importance, having 
the force of a possessive pronoun, so that on the one 
side we have Christ and all who belong to him, on 
the other ApAm and all who belong to him. 

Rom., viii., 19-22. Two English words, Creature 
and Creation, are used to translate one Greek word, 
Ktisis, to the great damage of the sense. As the 
English language now is, the word ought to be Cre- 
ation every time. Let the reader read the passage 
with that word only, and see how much better it 
goes. In this case the translation in the text (verse 
22) is better than the translation in the margin. 

These hints may be sufficient to indicate both my 
idea of the necessity ofa revision of our English 
Bible, and the limits within which such a revision 
should be confined. 





WHAT THE STRAWBERRY TEACHES. 
canesinciiiintni 
BY THE REV. A. McELROY WYLIE. 
——_<—___—. 

Did you ever notice how the strawberry plant 
grows? Then you have found that as soon as it 
roots itself vigorously in the ground, it sends out 
fine, wire-like runners in every direction; and 
these are the emigrants or pioneers, looking up a 
new country, or a new settlement. 

Now look closely at one of these pioneers, and you 
will find, that at certain distances of about a foot, 
there appear little projections, like the feet of a cat- 
erpillar, and these turn toward the earth, and begin 
at once to take hold of the soil; while on the upper 
side of the runner you will see a little green-like bud 
appearing ; then, a small unfolding leaf, to be fo)- 
lowed soon by another, and another. These togeth- 
er go to form a new plant. Thus you will see them 
all around the mother, in every direction. She is 
helping the young folks set up housekeeping. While 
the little fellow is just putting out his feet and lift- 
ing up his head, the runner from the parent plant is 
bringing his food and drink all the while. 

By and by the young adventurer begins to feel 
pretty comfortable and strong in the earth ; the run- 
ner tells his mother that he is getting on bravely, 
and that he will soon be strong enough to set up for 
himself. So, then, the old plant cuts off the pipe 
that has been carrying the daily provision, and lets 
the young able fellow take care of himself. Thus 
the work goes on. Assoon as one plant gets to 
housekeeping it goes right forward,without waiting a 
moment to help onits neighbors; and I haveno doubt 
if you have observed this beautiful work in your 
garden, you have exclaimed, “ O, how many delight- 
ful lessons it can give us!” ca 

Now, for a minute or two, let us go to school € 
this general favorite. Let the plant turn teacher 
and we will sit in the class. 

“In the first place, I am just like”’—(for we want 
her to speak in the first person)—‘I am just like a 
real live church or congregation of Christian people. 
As soon as they get established, as soon as they have 
preaching and regular services of their own, they 
send out runners, just as I do, to look up new ground 
in needy places, and thus they want at once to start 
a new plant. Now this plant you call the mission- 
school—just so. The teachers come from the parent 
church; so do the money and the books, and other 
helps; the workers come over, and all aid in build- 
ing up the school. By and by they are able them- 
selves to go to housekeeping—to set up a church for 
themselves. Thus the work goes on. Churches are 
built in other needy places, till the whole city grows 
into a strawberry bed, green and beautiful in Chris- 
tian life and work; now all are stronger and better 
for these earnest and loving tasks.” 

Now we will sit a little longer and hear other les- 
sons from our little teacher. 

“ Again,—we are the most sociable of all plants. 
You never see one of us growing selfishly alone. We 
must have neighbors. You will see us all drawing 
nearer to each other, the older always helping the 
younger, and those that have the most, always help- 
ing the most, and all this because we are ever, ever 
growing. 

“Again,—you will never see any jealousy among 
us. You will not see one plant trying to root up an- 
other, but we try to occupy the ground so densely 
that we fairly do our best to shut out the weeds and 
the useless things. 

“ Again,—you will see that we are like real, ear- 
nest Christians, because we are the greatest fruit 
producers in the world. We can very j ustly boast of 
this great accomplishment, for no plant, or tree, or 
living thing, can, for its size and strength, carry 
such a weight of fruit. Then, too, our berries are 
very beautiful and very luscious. Everybody's eye 
delights to look upon the rich, soft, dimpled red, 
and their mouths water as soon as they see what a 
rich feast we can spread out before them. Then, 
while we are all called strawberries, we are not all 
alike, for we are varied by more than one hundred 
different classes; and so you Christians, while you 
have a great many names, yet you will all be loved 
and admired, if you carry great clusters of fruit 
ripening and sweetening in heaven’s clear air and 
sunshine, 

“Then, too, our fruit is very valuable. Blackber- 
ries and gooseberries, whortleberries, currants, and 
all such, donot compare with us in lusciousness, beau- 
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ty, or worth. And Christian fruits are just as far 
above the best fruits of the world and the natural 
man, as our fruit is universally loved and esteemed 
as better than that of other plants.” 

We, in the class, can just see how our good teach- 
er Strawberry can apply all these points. 

She tells us that true living Christians bear much 
fruit. No other people in the world do as much as 
they, because no other people in the world love 
Jesus so much, and those who love him will do 
what pleases him, and he always went about doing 
good. 

Then teacher-plant tells us, too, its fruit is beau- 
tiful. 

So nothing is so beautiful as a true Christian life. 
Can anything be more beautiful than a bright, pure, 
beaming face, lit up all over with smiles from a 
loving heart? Can anything be more beautiful than 
a meek and forgiving temper—a spirit patient and 
modist, gentle and retiring, yet brave and resolute 
in duty? Can anything be more beautiful than a 
life that never forgets the comfort and good of oth- 
ers—is kind, generous, and thankful, always merci- 
ful in speech and conduct, always patient and sub- 
missive under injuries and trials? Can there be 
named anything more valuable and beautiful than 
these ? 

If they do not always bring the highest price in 
man’s market-places, or in man’s society, they do in 
God’s merchandise. 

For gold, and silver, and precious stones, houses, 
lands, and titles, rich garments, and jewelry, and 
even books and worldly learning and accomplish- 
ments shall perish. All must disappear in the burn- 
ing earth; but Zove and all that love does must 
last forever, and all the jewels set in the soul by the 
grace of Christ, shall shine as stars in the crown of 
Jesus forever and ever. 

All these and many more are the lessons that dear 
little teacher Strawberry, modestly looking up, 
teaches us to learn. 








FROM A COUNTRY PARSON. 
———__——. 


By this time most of you have decided the ques- 
tion, “ Where shall we spend the summer?” We are 
glad that you are finding out our quiet rural retreats, 
and that instead of swelling the numbers who throng 
the fashionable watering places you are inclined to 
seek some spot that nature has favored, where you can 
rest and gain strength in soul and body. Many of 
our little villages will .soon be enlivened with your 
presence. We shall hear the constant click of the 
balls upon the croquet grounds, and see the carriages 
passing full of joyous, laughing hearts, bubbling 
over with exhilaration born of the sea-side or moun- 
tain air. Most cordially do we reach out our hand 
to welcome you to our plain homes, and, in this 
section, to our very plain churches, for it is well un- 
derstood the Puritans never developed any special 
genius for church architecture. 


With our welcome, will you allow us to saya 
word which we might be unwilling to speak after 
you were with us? While taking great care to see 
that everything is securely. packed that you will 
need, don’t leave all your active religion at home. 
It is bad enough that you have to shut up your 
churches, without turning the key on your piety as 
you do in locking up your silver. We need the 
help of your Christian life. When the bell rings 
for our evening prayer meeting, it is very discour- 
aging to see you passing by on an evening walk. 
Your laugh and talk as they come in through the 
open windows seem sadly out of place. Come in 
with us. Make melody in our hearts by your 
new songs, Speak the words of counsel and encour- 
agement. Tarry a little while at the close of the 
services, for we would like to shake hands and get 
acquainted. Of course we expect to see you in our 
churches, and we will do all we can to accommodate 
you. Under some circumstances our sexton has been 
known to lose his temper; he did last summer. It 
occurred in this way: Our church is small, and it 
so happened for a few Sundays there were so many 
visitors among us that those who were late had to 
sit in the back seats, and some expressed themselves 
as highly indignant at this treatment. I could but 
sympathize with the sexton. Now, these seats in 
our churches, which we hope you will help to fill, 
are rented by those whose incomes are so small, 
oftentimes, that you would smile if you knew the 
amount. Yet, if I am rightly informed, there are 
very few transient visitors in our communities that 
give a penny towards paying the parish expenses. 
We do not speak complainingly, but simply suggest 
that some of you could greatly assist many of our 
churches by some material token of your good will. 
Even if youlid not give towards meeting the or- 
dinary expenses, you could assist in other plans 
which we only fail to carry out for lack of means. 


The cities are constantly draining the best life 
and strength from the country. Many of the church- 
€s are suffering from their losses, and your help 
Would often be most opportune. Come then and do 
4S good by your Christian thoughtfulness, and when 
you return to your homes again our prayers will go 


with : . 
ing you, and your kind deeds will not be forgot- 














VHE ARK. 


oe 
BY ALFRED B,. STREET. 
—— > ————— 


‘IT saw the ark at yester-eve !” 


A haughty monarch, with a smile, 


Said to his courtiers. ‘ I could grieve 


To see what folly can beguile 


The human heart. The old wild tale 
How vain, that some time shall prevail 


A deluge drowning all the earth! 


How many, many years have flown 
Through which this thing of NoAH has grown, 


Yet all remains as at its birth.” 


‘¢T marked the weather-beaten hulk,” 


A sire exclaimed, all bent and hoar ; 


“Tt seemed some old, mysterious bulk 


Stranded by ocean on the shore. 


Some deep-sea monster ;—by it stood 
A towering monarch of the wood :— 


I saw it when a boy, a plant, 


And that old ark was finished then ; 
Yet all remains the same as when 


Its slim stem pierced its sylvan haunt.” 


‘‘Come let us play within the ark !” 


A group of rosy children said ; 


And clambering by a vine, the dark 


Wide chambers clamored to their tread. 


Its mystery never ceased to claim 
Wonder of all ;—ito giant frame 


Was seen, a towering mark, afar, 


Guiding the wandering step when lost, 
As the live vessel, tempest tost, 


Is guided by the northern star. 


Dwellings were reared at either side, 


For its grand shape was like a rock. 


Crowds from the sun-flame hither hied, 


And here the storm-blast stayed its shock. 


In times of mist, a hill it loomed ; 
In stormy midnights it assumed 


A look as if, with crawling might, 


Its huge, weird frame would roam around 
And scatter fiercely to the ground 


The King’s grand city close in sight. 


“ Here comes old Noa!” cried a group 


Of youths and maidens, as a form 


Reared like the palm, without a droop, 


Strode fleetly past. His glance was warm 


With kindly fire; his head was snow ; 
His beard, a cataract, streamed below 


His waist ; age showed no farther sign. 


He walked his way as waves the bough ; 
His eye was bright; his stately brow 


Unwrinkled by a single line. 


He secks the ark; a shrine he wreathes 


With flowers, and then flesh offerings lays. 


As up the grateful incense breathes, 


Lowly the old man kneels and prays. 


The gay group scoff: ‘‘He prays to make 
The deluge come! and then to take 


His voyage o’er the perished world. 


That mossy ark, that leaky boat, 
Should the rains fall, would never float, 


But be, like us, to ruin hurled.” 


And thus time sped. The old sire died ; 


The children grew to middle age ; 


The youths and maidens saw their pride 


Depart in life’s brief pilgrimage. 


Older and older grew the ark ; 
The tall tree stood until its bark 


Mouldered, and then it sought the sod. 


And still the sky’s nectarean blue 
Shone: Noau himself bent, trembking, grew :— 


But centuries, what are they to GOD. 


At last the old King’s son had raised 


An army for a rebel-realm. 


Black seowled the sky; the lightnings blazed :— 


“A sign my wrath shall overwhelm 


That land !’’ he thus his courtiers cheers. 
‘Then burst the rains—‘‘ the rebel tears !”’ 


Thicker the fierce, hot lightnings glare, 


And splintering thunders shake the scene : 
High swell the floods; earth’s happy green 


Is lost in billows every where. 


Tie ark floats up—the city sinks ; 


The air is filled with drowning cries ; 


The monarch’s fleeing chariot winks 


With speed to where the mountains rise. 


The ark floats up. The chariot breasts 
A foaming torrent till it rests 


Safe on the other side; then on, 


Still on, until the mountain’s frown 
Darkens the eye :—its craggy crown 


Parts the black heavens :—the goal is won. 


Vain hope! the floods have reached the base ; 


They climb the pine-tree at the edge; 


They whelm its top; they, foaming, chase 


The monarch up from ledge to ledge. 


The furious monster-billows roar : 
Down still the rainy cataracts pour, 


And up the wrathful surges spring ;— 


Fierce waves the night its crimson torch, 
Whose keen, hot lightning seems to scorch 


The very garments of the King. 


The morning dawns; ‘“ Ha, see that speck !”" 


Exclaimed the King to one, alone 


Left of his train. Without a check 


The floods had risen. The monarch’s throne 


Was now a rock, the crowning peak— 
While all below, the billows wreak 


Their wild wrath, tumbling, roaring round. 


That speck! it nearer comes! ‘‘ The ark! 
Fates waft it here! oh, welcome bark !” 


Still up, still up, the billows bound. 


‘‘ Help, or I die, great King!” He sees 


His vassal struggling with a wave. 


He stands alone. His trembling knees 


Sink low. Ah, is there none to save ! 


He looked once more—the ark, the ark, 
It rose upon the surges ;—dark 


It towered—more near—it darted by 


So close, its very gem-light* flashed 
Through its one window ;—then it dashed 


Away—ah, King, thus, thus to die! 


The floods flow off—bared Ararat stays 


The storm-tossed ark ;—bird, brute, and man 


Stream from its depths; the cloudless rays 


Warm the wet rocks; the awful ban 


Hath ceased ; the heavens once more are bright ; 
Earth, hour by hour, green, fresh to sight 


Uplifts. Ha! wedged within a nook 


A form !—a swoln, soft, sodden thing! 
Look, Noah, ‘tis AMURATH, the King, 


Late at whose nod whole nations shook. 


* The Talmud asserts that Noan lighted the ark with precious 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
——_———- 
«BEWARE OF THE DOG.” 
——_—— 
My Dear Editor : 

I have just returned from a most delightful drive 
among the Highlands of the Hudson with Maurice. 
Nature and art have combined to make this gateway 
through the mountains one of the most beautiful 
bits of scenery to be found east of the Mississippi 
River. The noble range of verdure-clad mountains 
sweep in a semi-circle from the north-east to the 
south-west, leaving a chasm of halfa mile as a pas- 
sage through which the river makes its way to the 
sea. To the north the river itself broadens out into 
a bay whose beauty needs no other accompaniment 
than the snow-clad peaks of lofty mountain ranges 
to equal the exquisite and far-famed beauties of Lake 
Lucerne. To the west the mountains drop away in- 
to hills and the hills into an open rolling country, 
through which the Erie Railroad wends its way with 
many a curve toward the great city which draws all 
life, good and bad, into its tremendous vortex. In 
the not far distance the smoky chimneys and the 
flashing spires of Newburgh add the charm of life to 
a scene which possesses all the charms of solitude, 
while far away, dimly discernible through the sum- 
mer haze, are seen the distant peaks of the Catskill 
Mountains on the one side and the Berkshire hills 
upon the other. So, within a circuit of less than 
fifty miles, easily commanded from a hundred points 
among these wooded heights, are combined in a pic- 
ture whose beauty never palls upon the eye, the 
varied charms of town and of country, of nature and 
of civilization, of mountain, of valley and of river. 

One thing alone marred the beauty of this delight- 
fui ride on this exquisite June day. As we drove 
past one beautiful place after another, where the 
gates stood invitingly open, and long avenues of 
shade trees seemed to ask the passer-by to stop and 
enter, everywhere I saw the odious sign posted, “All 
persons are forbid trespassing on these grounds,” or 
“No one is permitted on these grounds, which are 
private, except those visiting the family.” Some- 
times a friendly caution was added, ‘ Beware of the 
dog ;” and I secretly wondered whether the well- 
educated animal was taught to distinguish between 
friend and stranger, or by what pass-word we might 
satisfy the scrutiny of the canine sentinel who for- 
bade the approach of the uninitiated. At length, 
in my drive, I came to the late residence of one of 
America’s most distinguished poets. Its name as 
well as his is a household word. It has been over- 
run with pilgrim visitors. “If,” said I to myself, 
“this selfish sign ever were justified it would be jus- 
tified here.” But as I drove up to the gateway a 
larger notice than usual attracted my attention, and 
I stopped to read it. It read as follows: 

‘These grounds are private. Ladies and gentlemen are wel- 
come to visit them, however, upon the condition that they neither 
hunt, shoot, fish, or break any shrub, tree, or flower.” 

Since I have returned home I have been reflecting 
on the difference of the signs. I wonder if Judge 
G. will enjoy his ample and beautiful grounds any 
less because others are permitted to walk or ride 
through them. I wonder even if he does occasion- 
ally lose a flower or an evergreen bough, plucked 
despite the prohibition, the loss will not be more 
than compensated for by the consciousness that he 
is giving every year pleasure by the beauties of his 
place to hundreds who will avail themselves of his 
hospitable welcome. Judge G. is a Virginian, If 
this be genuine Virginian hospitality, it has not 
been overrated nor overpraised, 

I used to pass every day, a few years ago, in 
Brooklyn, the residence of Mr, 8. It was fairly hid- 
den behind the thick shrubbery ; and the great gar- 
den before the house blazed with all the bright col- 
ors of a floral rainbow. An iron gate, like one that 
admits to a prison yard, gave the passer-by a glimpse 
of this glory, but that was all. A great stone wall, 
eight feet in height, surmounted by an iron picket, 
hid the rest from the street, as though its selfish 
owner were afraid he would lose something of its 
glory if the fragrance escaped beyond those walls, 
or the eyes of pedestrians drank in any of its rare 
and lustrous beauty. Mr. J., whose private picture 
gallery, attached to his marble residence on Fifth 
avenue, contains one of the choicest collections of 
art in America—not perhaps the largest, but one 
which is not marred by the presence of a single poor 
work of art—throws his gallery open to the public 
every Thursday. It is only necessary to apply at 
his office for a ticket, and this precaution is only 
taken to guard against the intrusion of improper 
visitors. I wonder if he enjoys his picture gallery 
any less than his neighbor a few blocks further up, 
on the same avenue, whose rival gallery is closed 
against all except personal friends. Does my friend 
Mrs. CLARE, the parson’s widow, at Pearly Falls, 
enjoy her husband’s library any less because it is 
really the village circulating library ? “I don't see,” 
said her friend, Mrs. Popes, to her the other day, 
“how you can let your husband’s books be used up 
so. I should think you would want to keep them.” 
“No,” said Mrs. CLare; “I like to think that my 
husband’s library is continuing after his death the 
work he did while he lived. I like to have his 
books in use. I would rather see the edges dog- 
eared than dusty.” ‘ 


Nature herself teaches us the benefits of generosi- 
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ty. I called the other day on my friend My. rm 
who has the finest collection of roses | i ig 
She took me out to see them—white rose oa 
yellow roses, climbing roses, and roses 
gay giant of battles and the modest moss rose. ever 
species I had ever heard of, and a great tele Pie : 
never heard of, were there in rich profusion mi 
T. began plucking right and left. Some Dust ne 
with but a single flower she despoiled, Ween 
strated. “You are robbing yourself, Mrs, ‘T » as 
I, “Ah,” said she, “ Mr. Laicus, do you not seas 
that the way to make the rose-bush bear is to pluck 
its flowers freely ? I lose nothing by what ] , 
away.” 

This is a universal law. 
by what we give away. 

As we rode home I told Mavuricr I should like 
to preach a sermon for him next Sunday, My text 
should be, “ Look not every man on his own thine. 
but every man also on the things of others,” ] nh 
is that man who holds his house, his varden 
his table, his books, as the steward of 
Christ, and knows how to make good use of them 
in the Master’s service. We wait for great oppor. 
tunities. Weenvy the ability of a PEAROby, an As. 
TOR, a GIRARD. But is there not something jy the 
New Testament about giving a cup of cold water ty 
a disciple? If your garden has but one poor rose. 
bush, you can give a rose-bud to some poor child 
who has not even that, or a cutting to your w; 


asher- 
woman’s daughter, to brighten her dull room, 
your library has but one book, that is enough to 
form a circulating library, if you know any one who 


would gladly read it. 


8, Ted roges 
IN pots, the 


Zlve 


We never lose anythine 


slessed 


Jess 


Yours, &c, 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 





PROTOPLASM. 


—_—>_— 


The term Protoplasm (literally First formation) 
means the primary form of living matter—that is, 
the simplest or first or original material in whic) 
life exists. The word is recent, having been picked 
out of the Greek dictionary for scientific use to ex- 
press a new idea, just as you go and select a nice 
new box for your new butterfly, or ear-rings or other 
pretty acquisition. 

But in the course of recent discussions about th 
nature and origin of life, the box has been used by 
different persons, by each to contain his own partic- 
ular insect. One philosopher says that manimat 
albuminous matter is protoplasm; another, that the 
term may apply to such and such matter, whether 
alive or dead; others, that it isa certain viscid ni 
trogenous substance inside of a * primordial utri- 
cle,” or formative nucleus, which is itself within th: 
primary cells of vegetable matter ; or that it is the 
‘“utricle” itself; or both enterlance and utricle to 
gether; or both of them together with the *cellu 
lose” or cell-wall substance of the vegetable cell it 
self. Still others have meant by it the 
or apparently unorganized transparent jelly (so t 
speak) which constitute the flesh of the microseopi 
shell-fish called foraminifera; the somewhat sim- 
lar substance of the microscopic ameeba, that of the 
white cerpuscles of the blood, and the like; thi 
matter between what is called the “nucleus” in 
muscular tissue and the contractile fibre; the con 
tractile fibre of the muscle itself; whatever is cou 
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tractile ; the nerve-fibres; the soft matter within suc 
elementary cells as those of the “ epithelium,” 0! 
surface-skin of the tongue and other parts; the 
harder outside of such cells; the whole of th 
cell. 

This is an unscientific and confounding ambiguity. 
There is a little book, of which a second edition bas 
appeared this year in London, entitled Pt 
plasm, and ‘which has been reprinted by Lixpssi 
& Buaxiston, of Philadelphia. It is by Lionel * 
Bra.e, M. D., of London, an experienced mict- 
scopist, and a clear and cautious observer and thinh- 
er. It is from this book that the above list of meal 
ings istaken, and the purpose of this article is to 
give the chief points arrived at by Dr. BraLb ™ 
the positive discussion with which he follows 
exposition of the confused manner in which the 
word protoplasm has been used. 

The discussion of Dr. BEALE is not confined 
the one word in question, but covers part of the 
general inquiry into the relations among “ Life, Mat: 
ter, and Mind”—which phrase, indeed, is the secon 
title of the book. 

To begin with, he judiciously clears th 
by throwing away “Protoplasm.” The box has hat 
too many tenants; nobody can tell by it what a 
is inside of it. And he substitutes the term “O° 
minal Matter,” and proceeds to tell what he means 
by this. 

Germinal matter (“ living matter” is given as @ P' 
cise synonym) is found in plants and animals; V1» 
in whatever has life. It is a sort of juice oF vi ' 
matter, always transparent, colorless, and (as far ” 
microscopists have been able to see) perfectly st" 
tureless. There are two other sorts of matter 1D i 
tissues of living things, viz., * Pabulum,” oF food / 
that is, the new material which is to become ee 
the system; and “Formed matter,’ which has ba 
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and which is no longer the seat of life, at least not 
as the germinal matter is. oa 

This germinal matter is distributed everywhere 
there is growth or change. The very small- 
est living particle that can be seen, even under the 
microscope, contains it, and also contains pabulum 
about to be turned into it ; and also formed matter 
that has been deposited from it. 

The change from pabulum into germinal matter 
cecms to be instantaneous ; and so is that from ger- 


where 


minal into formed matter. ; ‘ 
All growth and change of eyery kind which life 
produces in the tissues, 1s produced through ger- 
minal matter. And the means of this growth and 
change is one only, so far as can be scen. It is mo- 
~ Living matter is always moving. This motion 
<eems to arise from some invisible power within the 
transparent substance of the germinal matter itself; 
not from’any external impulse. Sometimes one por- 
tion of a mass of living matter protrudes, and the 
rest gradually draws after it. Sometimes a sort of 
put forth and then drawn back. Sometimes 
one part seems to change places with another within 
the mass, Sometimes a piece put forth severs from 
the mass and then grows into a separate new mass. 
Dr, Beate proceeds, though carefully specifying 
that he is speculating in doing so, to suggest that 
this motion in germinal matter is centrifugal; and 
if so, that the process of nutrition can thus be in 
part accounted for. Suppose a mass of germinal 
matter, with its incessant motion, Tending to ex- 
pand every whither, of course there is a certain sep- 
aration or distention among the particles and parts 
of it. Whenthe circulation brings round its sup- 
ply of pabulum to this particular mass, this separa- 
tion or distention draws the pabulum inward by a 
mechanical attraction, into an actual contact with 
the germinal matter. While in this contact the life- 
Semen takes hold upon it and makes it into germinal 


tion. 
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matter. 

This idca affords a striking contrast between the 
operation of the life-force and of the mechanical or 
chemical forces. Thus gravitation draws matter to- 
ether, and acts at infinite distances; whereas the 
life-foree impels matter apart, and acts only at in- 
finitesimal distances. 

The elementary cell, which is the “anatomical 
unit” of animal tissues, consists of a portion of 
verminal matter, with a shell or wall of formed 
matter around it, This shell or wall, however, 
seems to permit the access of pabulum to the living 
matter within; and by such access the germinal 
matter is nourished during the life of the cell. The 
renewal of tissues is managed by the constant depar- 
ture of old cells from the surfaces or other parts of 
tissues, and the constant rising up of new cells in- 
stead. Each cell, as it grows older, contains more 
and more formed matter, until it is all or nearly all 
stich, when it passes off. 

The vitality or life-power which engineers the 
processes that go on inthe germinal matter, is hith- 
erto utterly inscrutable. Dr, BEALE is deeply impress- 
ed with this fact, and there is in his book a consider- 
able share of sharp and able polemic against the mate- 
rialist views, as he thinks them,of HUxLEY, HERBERT 
Spencer, and others of their way of thinking. 
While Dr. Beare is, however, extremely careful not 
to assert anything except what his own eyes have 
seen, and whenever he advances a hypothesis to say 
so distinctly, still he has seen far enough to make 
his judgment very trustworthy; for not to mention 
his experience and carefulness as a practical micro- 
scopist, he has worked with powers as high as 5,000. 
To understand what this extent of magnifying 
means, reflect that a square half-inch (say your 
thumb-nail) thus magnified would (lacking a very few 
feet) cover an acre of land. Gazing into a mass of 
germinal matter with this power, there can be seen 
in it hints or indications that it consists of minute 
spherules, each having upon its exterior some soft 
substance which, as it were, floats them all together 
and enables them to move easily on and past each 
other, Others (probably) arise from within these ; 
and still others, possibly, within them; and how 
long the succession is to the actual presence and op- 
eration of life, no man knows, and perhaps no hu- 
man being can know. 

Last comes the question of the manifestation of 
mind in the human body. Will, mind, instinct, 
“ays Dr. BEALE, are “forms of vital power.” That 
's, they are activities which the life-power sets in 
lotion, through the nervous system; and probably 
by means of a force substantially identical with 
t lectricity, 

The nervous system is very plentifully set through- 
vit with germinal matter. The special organ of 
the mind is the brain, the chief mass and centre of 
wel hervous system. That portion of the brain 
Which is peculiarly the seat of mental action, Dr. 
aa oe is the so-called “ grey matter” of the 

“in, Which forms a layer upon its surfacé ; and fur- 
thermore, the exterior or surface part of it especially. 
This _Stey matter consists of nerve-cells, containing 
seminal matter, and of nerve-fibres of extreme 
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germinal matter. How, is unknown. And the state- 
ment is given, not as mathematically demonstrated, 
but asa hypothesis that seems satisfactory. The 
layer of grey matter beneath the outer layer, in 
which is found a certain class of larger nerve-cells 
called “caudate” (tailed) nerve-cells, is, perhaps, 
the mechanism used, not in thought, but in the ex- 
pression of thought. This germinal matter of the 
brain is probably the highest organized form of 
matter; yet itis, so far as can be seen, entirely struc- 
turcless—a fluid—and so delicate in substance that 
it breaks down, or disorganizes and disappears very 
soon after death; much sooner than the organiza- 
tions of germinal matter belonging to less exalted 
parts of the body. 

This theory of the Doctor's about the germinal 
matter of the brain corresponds very exactly with 
an interesting physiological generalization, viz., that 
the tissues of the human body are less and less en- 
during in their material substance, in proportion as 
their office is more and more closely related to the 
mysterious force of life itself. 

The only opinion that Dr. Beate puts forward 
about the actual operation of life through the ger- 
minal matter of the brain is, that it is probably by 
means of the already described motion among the 
particles of germinal matter. Further discoveries, 
he says, with his usual wise caution, must be waited 
for to approach near to the great secret. F. B. P. 

FROM MORMONDOM. 
eansileente 
SaLtT LAKE City, May 16, 1870. 

Snow-covered mountains surround the valley of 
Salt Lake. Its white cottages, half hidden by the 
vegetation of the adjacent gardens,and by continuous 
rows of locust trees bordering the sidewalks, are a 
relief to the traveler, wearied with the monotonous 
barrenness of the plains, The air is fragrant with 
the flowers and blossoms of spring, and the water 
used for irrigation ripples pleasantly through the ca- 
nals on cither side of the street. Nature has lavishly 
adorned the spot, industry and thrift have brought 
many gifts, so that the fcity has been called “ the 
Damascus of America,” “ Eden,” and “ Paradise.” 

SABBATH IN SALT LAKE, 

A marked stillness prevails on the Sabbath. Bus- 
iness is almost wholly suspended. Sabbath-schools 
are conducted by the “Saints,” one in each ward 
of the city, and all meeting in the morning at ten 
o'clock, several of the schools numbering from two 
to three hundred. The new Mormon sect called 
Godbeites have a flourishing Sabbath-school. They 
use one of BRADBURY’s hymn and music books, and 
they have just ordered a supply of the Child’s Pa- 
per from the American Tract Society. Knowing my 
religious views, they invited me to address the chil- 
dren. I told them of Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, and they heard with attention and ap- 
parent satisfaction. 

MORMON SECTS. 

The great body of the 150,000 Mormons are ad- 
herents of BrigHAM Younc. Three years ago the 
“ Josephites” were organized under the leadership 
of Joseru Samira, Jr., a son or the founder of the 
Mormon Church. The Josephites, like the adherents 
of BrigHam, receive the Book of Mormon as of equal 
authority with the Bible; but they reject the reve- 
lation of plural marriages made to the father of 
their founder, or chief. They also reject the op- 
pressive system of tithing, by which the public 
buildings of the city have been erected. They re- 
ceive voluntary offerings, and these only for the sup- 
port of the church. 

THE GODBEITES. 

These, also, have separated from the Brighamites, 
and take the name of GopsE, their leader. It com- 
prises many separate interests, all, however, united in 
their opposition to BrigHam Youne. Nearly every 
merchant in the city, not a member of the church 
monopoly known as “ Zion’s Coéperative Mercantile 
Institution,’ belongs to the Godbeites. Its oppo- 
sition is quite formidable, and in this division there 
is hope of a party supporting the National Govern- 
ment and aiding in the execution of its laws. 

Recently this sect has been greatly strengthened 
by the accession of Amasa J, Lyon, for many years 
one of the twelve Mormon apostles, a man of rare 
ability, ranking in power with Orson Pratt and 
BricHamM himself. These Godbeites deny the atone- 
ment of Christ, and the existence of a personal 
Devil; and yesterday their great apostle declared 
that God is pure benevolence; that all religions are 
equally good, considering the circumstances of those 
who practice them; and that all men would event- 
ually be saved. They claim to be a purified Mor- 
mon church, devoted to mental liberty and spiritual 
progress. 

MORMON ORTHODOXY. 

In some measure there is a respect for the teach- 
ing of the Bible. The people attend church, not 
less than 7,000 being present at one of the taberna- 
cle services yesterday, and they lead outwardly 
moral lives. They use such familiar and cherished 





sin that betokens a burdened heart and do not im- 
plore forgiveness. Yesterday, Elder Orson Prarr 
discoursed “to confirm the faith of the saints 
for the coming storm,” on the Superior Evi- 
dence of the Divine Origin of the Book of Mormon 
to that of the Received Canon of the Old and New 
Testament. During his sermon the sacrament was 
administered, as is usual Sabbath afternoon, water 
being used instead of wine, and both children and 
adults partaking of it. 
MORMON MISSIONARIES. 

At another public meeting yesterday, Elders 
Hiaes, Evans, and WILER gave accounts of their 
recent missionary efforts in the Eastern States. They 
had visited and labored in Utica, Cohoes, Troy and 
Williamsburg, N. Y.; in Philadelphia and in Ches- 
ter and Lancaster counties, Pa.; and in Indiana, 
Iowa, and Illinois. Their report was very discour- 
aging. They represented the people as anxious to 
hear them only through curiosity. They were de- 
nied admittance to the churches and could seldom 
obtain a hall or school-house for their services. In 
the Mormon communities visited, their brethren 
were cold and almost lifeless; and in only one or 
two places could they be reclaimed by re-baptism, 
and the church reorganized. Even on Long Island, 
one of their reputed strongholds, they were unable 
to do anything on account of the apathy and indif- 
ference of their members, 

EVANGELICAL MISSIONS AT SALT LAKE, 

In the centre of these delusions the truth is faith- 
fully preached by Rev. Mr. Foorr, of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, who has gathered about one 
hundred members, and worships in Independence 
Hall. He has recently obtained about $22,000 in 
the East for the erection of a commodious and suit- 
able church ; and he has also secured some liberal 
subscriptions in aid of an excellent school which 
has been in progress about two years. Bishop 
TurTtLe, and the Chaplain of the military post, also 
Episcopalians, reside here. Rev. G. A. Prerce, of 
the Methodist Church, preached in Independence 
Hall yesterday, the beginning of a mission of that 
denomination, The Presbyterians have also sustain- 
ed stated preaching at Corinne, an important Gen- 
tile town on the Pacific Railroad, within the limits 
of Utah, FREDERICK E, SHEARER. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
——-_ > -—— 


CHRISTIAN SONG. 
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There are a great many of the practical and ethical 
commands of the New Testament which men scarcely 
deign to think of—still less to attempt, earnestly and 
seriously, to practice ; a great many commands which 
are supposed to be optional, almost ornamental, and 
yet which experience will show, I think, in every case, 
to be very intimately connected with the development 
of that character which we are commanded to have— 
intimately connected with the enjoyment of those cx- 
periences after which we all aspire. Thus we find in 
Pavr’s letter to the Ephesians, these words : 

“Be filled with the spirit; speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 
your heart to the Lord; giving thanks always for all things unto 
God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Apostle Jams says: 

“Ts any among you afflicted? let him pray. Is any merry? 
let him sing psalms.”’ 

This takes you back, if you will think one single 
moment, to the Book of Psalms, and to the exhorta- 
tion with which, I was almost going to say, half the 
Psalms begin—‘‘ Sing unto the Lord.” The command 
in the Hebrew Scriptures to sing, as contained in the 
Book of Psalms, is universal. It was a practice, in the 
Hebrew economy, to sing much. Singing constituted 
a large part of the public worship of the Hebrews. 

It is on this matter of Christian song, and its rela- 
tions to our experience, that I wish to speak a few 
words to-night. 

A great many persons think that singing is a luxury 
which they may deny themselves if they please. 
There are very few persons who have ever thought that 
singing was a duty. There are very few who have had 
it borne in upon them that they should teach them- 
selves, or that they should teach their households, as a 
part of Christian fidelity, the art of sacred song. We 
feel that it would be very wicked in us, as Christian 
parents, to bring up our children and never teach them 
how to pray; but the command to pray is not any 
more explicit than the command to sing ; and the act 
of prayer is scarcely more beneficial than the act of 
song. Nay, I think it is not as beneficial. I think that 
more persons could bring themselves into a spiritual 
state by sacred song, which includes prayer, than could 
they by prayer alone, which does not include song 
necessarily. 

You will bear witness that one of the great diflicul- 
ties of men in Christian experience is the difficulty of 
what I may call the liquefaction of their opinions or be- 
liefs into emotions. The Greek method of coming at 
anything was by the intellect. The Greeks formed 
some conception, some judgment, of that which they 
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anity—what are called the Catechism, Confessions of 
Faith, and the discussions of the pulpit—have been pre- 
sented to the mass of the population in their dogmatic 
or their philosophic forms. 

Nor is this wrong. It is an important element in the 
education of the people. But everybody is aware 
that it has been [extremely difficult to take those 
Christian experiences which were in the shape of ideas, 
convictions, and opinions, and express the wine that 
was in the cluster, and reduce them to a realization. 
And men say, oftentimes, ‘I believe that I am sinful, 
but I do not feel it; I believe that Christ died for me, 
but I have no realizing sense of it ; I believe that Christ 
is my atoning Saviour and my Friend, but I cannot 
bring it home to myself.” 

And so it comes to pass that the most important ele- 
ments of Christian life stand over against us, as insolu- 
ble propositions—propositions that we regard as very 
important, but that we do not know how to comminute 
and make into bread, that we do not know how to 
liquefy and make into wine, so that they shall be really 
sustaining to our souls. 

The method of the Hebrews was precisely that. 
They were accustomed to come to the truth, no! so 
much from the side of reason, as from the side of mor- 
al intuition. They came to it from the side of emotion. 
They realized it at first asa feeling and a life, and after 
wards, if they had any further understanding of it, con- 
verted it into a precept or doctrine. 

-The true method would seem to lie between these. 
It would seem to be, first, the conception of the truth 
intellectually ; and then, secondly, some method of re- 
ducing that truth into an emotive form. And singing 
is that natural method by which thoughts are reduced 
to feeling more easily, more surely, and more univer- 
sally than by any other. 

You have all noticed, when you have been talking 
with an experienced Christian, of a warm heart and 
a full nature, that in your conversation with him, 
in your social relations to him, the truth came to 
you very much sooner, and became much more ap- 
parent and satisfying to you, than when you were 
by yourself. And sometimes, in church, when you 
have heard preaching going on, you have thought, 
‘**Ah! if I could only carry away with me this view, 
which I now have, and keep it, I should be a happy 
Christian indeed; but when I get out of doors by my- 
self, it all fades out, and I cannot imagine that I have 
had it, and cannot bring it back tome.” When you talk 
with some old saint, some venerable father in the Lord, 
some good mother in Israel, and they assure you that 
their souls have been converted by the great truths of 
religion which you have been trained to believe, and 
give an emotive expression to them, you are conscious 
that those truths convert themselves into emotions in 
your heart-experience. You are conscious, also, when 
you go to a warm meeting—a revival meeting, for in- 
stance—that while hymns are being sung, and you lis- 
ten to them, your heart is, asit were, loosened, and there 
comes out of those hymns to you a realization of the 
truth such as you never had before. There is a 
pleading element, there is a sense of humiliation of 
heart, there is a poignant realization of sin and its guilti- 
ness, there is a yearning for a brighter life, in a hymn, 
which you do not find in your closet. And under the 
singing of a hymn you come into sympathy with the 
truth as you never do under the preaching of a dis- 
course. 

There are thousands of Christians who undertake, by 
reading and by meditation, to bring their souls near to 
God, and who mourn and complain because they can- 
not do it. And to such let me say, that the wings that 
God has appointed by which we are to fly up into the 
sphere of the invisible, into the realization of spiritual 
things that are remote from the natural understanding, 
are the wings of song. For if there be one thing that 
is true beyond contradiction, it is that the lyrical ele- 
ment is the best expression of feeling. You can in no 
way express feeling so well as by singing. Therefore, 
in all ages, and in all countries, all sorts of feeling— 
patriotism, love, the various kinds of sentiment—have 
taken on the poetic form, for chanting and singing pur- 
poses. Thereis the consenting testimony of all nations 
and people in every age of the world, that feeling ought 
to be sung. Masses of men, and educated men, come 
together on that ground. It is a universal provision. 
It belongs to the stock of the race. 

Now, why should we neglect these teachings of his- 
tory? Why should we neglect these gatherings of ex- 
perience? Why should we undertake continually to 
lift ourselves by the force of thought into the presence 
of God unhelped, when we can sing our way up there 
with one half the effort ? 

There is a railroad, now, to the top of Mount Wash- 
ington. A man that sings is like a person who gets 
into a car and is whirled up that mountain by steam, 
without labor, so that when he reaches the top he is 
fresh and can enjoy himself; but a man that does not 
si:g is like a poor fellow who goes up on foot, over 
rocks, through ravines, panting, and pufting, and blow- 
ing, so that when he reaches the top he is too tired to 
enjoy himself. 

Thousands of persons try to excogitate God, try to 
intellectualize him ; there are many of them who endea- 
yor to find him out by reasoning alone ; and they find 
it dry business ; and so they come to feel that religious 
truths are like bran, like cob-meal—that they are not 
nutritious. As you think them out, very likely they 
are not. No mere technical statements are. But those 
same truths, put into a lyrical form and sung, touch the 
hearts of all—of the child as well as the edult; of the 


|sought to understand. They came to an intellectual 
| result in regard to truth. And the training which we 
‘have received in that respect—particularly such of us 
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unlettered as well as the learned ; the slave on the plan- 
tation, and the Lord Bacon by his side, hearing the 
same truth, have the same gush of feeling. 

When, therefore, we are commanded to sing, we are 
not merely commanded to fill up the chinks of time 
with pleasant luxury. What is meant by singing is not 


hymns as “ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed ;” “ Je- 
sus shall reign,” and ‘“ Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly 


tenuity, composed of formed matter, and interwoven 
Mevery conceivable direction. These nerve-cells 
we sonumerous that parts of the surface layer of 
grey ‘Matter consist almost entirely of masses of 
sTminal matter formed by them. Now, thinks the 
Dector, the mind acts upon this external layer of 
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simply an amusement for Sunday. It is a provision of 
Almighty God by which the mass of mankind can con- 
vert thoughts into feelings, and intellectual propositions 
into emotions. And it is the grand method by which 
over-experience may become a vital, experimental 
heart-experience. ‘ 

This, then, is the true method of becoming warm- 
hearted Christians. If you observe, you will find that 
those who sing a good deal are apt to be glowing in 
their experience. Go into a Methodist meeting and an 
ordinary Presbyterian or Congregational meeting, and 
you will see the contrast between the emotional and 
intellectual methods. Let persons representing these two 
methods go into a rude country, and gather the people 
together, and let one class sing them all the time, and 
the other preach them all the time, and which would 
exert the greatest influence? Which would warm them 
up the most? Which would bring them to Christian 
activity soonest? It is said that our mode educates 
them, and that the other mode merely excites them. 
Well, why do you not excite them first. and then edu- 
cate them? Why do you not combine the two meth- 
ods? I think that if our Methodist brethren will allow 
us to help them in the matter of continuousinstruction, 
we ought to pay them back by borrowing from them the 
good practice of awakening an emotive life through 
singing, 

In the good providence of God, without any man’s 
foresccing it or designing it, a most astonishing provis- 
ion has been made for this very thing. So I have said 
it is a law of God, that in their experience men shall 
pass from the intellectual to the emotive state; and 
from the beginning of the world a provision has been 
made answering to that law. First came the Hebrew 
lyrics. They will stand to the judgment day. They 
will never be sung threadbare. The more men are tried, 
the more they resort to those great depths of inspi- 
ration which the Psalms have opened. The deeper 
their nature, the more profound their piety, the more 
they appreciate this provision of the olden time. Then 
if you come down to the middleages you find the Latin 
hymns, as they are called—some of the _stateliest, 
sublimest, most tender and impassioned of all the hymns 
that ever issued from human pen. And if you come 
down still further, to modern times, you will find that 
the cream of religious thought is found in the Christian 
hymns of the world—especially in Germany, England, 
and America, which have been more fertile of hymns 
than any other three countries on the globe. 

There is no topic or doctrine, there is no reflection of 
thought, there is no experience possible to the human 
soul, I believe, for which there is not an exquisite ren- 
dering. I do not care what your state of mind is— 
whether you be love-lorn and disappointed; despairing 
from the conduct of others, or from your own miscon- 
duct; piteous and imploring; hungering, thirsting, 
yearning ; discontented with the world; full of self- 
reproach ; ashamed through mortified pride; hating 
yourself ; longing to die, and be out of the world; or, 
glowing with hope, with gratitude, with love in a thou- 
sand radiant hues—you will find for every shade and 
every combination some exquisite hymn, by which you 
may more perfectly develop your state of mind, or give 
it a more noble expression. 

Therefore no man can afford to be without a good 
hymn-book, any more than he can afford to be without 
his Bible. The effect of having the Bible has been to 
make the hymn-book. Already there is a large harvest 
of wine expressed from the clusters gathered from that 
vineyard of the Lord, the Bible. 

While by singing we convert intellectual religion into 
emotive religion, and while there is a provision made 
in singing for the development of almost every phrase 
of Ciristian"experience,singing also has a wonderful ef- 
fect directly upon those feelings which we wish to 
restrain. How quick a man’s mood changes under 
singing! All are not alike susceptible, but all are sus- 
ceptible to some extent, in this regard. I speak with 
emphasis on this point, because I am_ peculiarly sensi- 
tive to singing, and because I owe so much to it. How 
many times have lcome into the church on Sunday 
morning, jaded and somewhat desponding—saddened 
at any rate—and, before the organ voluntary was com. 
pleted, undergone a change as great as though I had 
been taken out of January and been plumped down 
into the middle of May, with spring blossoms on every 
hand! How many, many times have I been lifted out 
of a depressed state of mind into a cheerful mood b 
the singing, before I began to preach! How often. in 
looking forward to the Friday night meeting, has my 
prevailing thought been, not of what I was going to 
say, and not of the prayers that would be offered, but 
of the hymns thai would be sung. My prayer-meeting 
consists largely of the singing of hymns, which are 
full of prayings. And my predominant thought in 
connection with our Friday night gatherings is, “Oh! 
that sweet, joyful singing!” And many and many a 
time the prayer-meeting has helped me clear through to 
the Sabbath. I have been filled with inspiration on 
Friday night, and it has lasted till Sunday. 

I see, I feel, [ know what power there is in singing ; 
and that is one reason why, when I came into this 
church as your pastor, I determined that there should 
be singing in the congregation, and why I never chang- 
ed that determination. You know how, for eight or 
ten years, I fought you night and day. You differed 
from me in opinion ; you thought you knew more than 
I did, and I could not have my own way; but after 
eight or ten years, When you were better ‘instructed 
and when you began to have confidence enough in me 
to let me have my own way (and I would have it: I 
knew I was right, and I would not give up) congrega- 
tional singing was inaugurated among us, ” And ae 
all--men, women and children—sing. And one reason 
why the Lord dwells among us so much, why there is 
so much spirituality in the church, why the people in 
the church are so cheerful and happy and social, and 
why you love each other so much as you do, is that you 
sing with grace in your hearts tothe Lord. And I 
always feel that a church that do not sing have hard 
sledding. Sleigh-riding in winter, and no bells—think 
of it! Achurch that do not sing are like a spring 
without any birds, or like a garden without any flowers. 
Of all the world, a church that has four singers—four 

whole singers’ A thousand people sitting down, and a 
thousand pairs of ears listening, and four mouths! 
Singing to the Lord was meant to open up the hearts of 
men who participate in it, and carry them near to God. 
There is no time when we come so near to the face of 
God, and speak to him so nearly, as when we are sing- 
ing. - A thousand folks, with four persons to do their 
singing for them, do not get very near tothe Lord. 
And as a general thing the four singers do not get ver 
near to him either. 1 know it is possible for them to 
sing devoutly—all things are possible with God; but 
they are not apt to do it. Give me a singing church ! 

And ina church where the Spirit of the Lord is, singing 

must break out, it seems to me. 

Z Not only that, but in the household there ought to be 

t ae deal more singing than there is. 1 do not believe 

It is von W884 singing family that quarreled much. 

‘ very hard to break away trom a good song into a 
Marrel, Everybody is ugly at times, I suppose ; 

NESS 80 quick’ oe — is nothing that squelches ugli- 

to mouth a ivemen 8 sweet hymn. It is very hard 

feeling. If two the same time have an ugly 
People that haye quarreled could be 


set over against each other, so that they could not get 
at each other, and made to take a hymn-book and sing, 


I think that by the time they had sung five verses they 


would feel pleasantly toward one another. That man 
must be very ugly whose ugliness cannot be dissolved 
in the stream of sacred song. 

Then, in private experience there is a great deal of 
power in singing, to control one’s thoughts; to with- 
draw one from an over-estimate of this world; to com- 
port one’s self in sorrow; to cheer one’s self in perplex- 
ity ; to make one’s self patient and long-suffering in 
adversity. If one only had a hundred or a thousand 
hymns in his memory, and with every changing mood 
he was accustomed to hum to himself some sweet des- 
cant of experience, he would not easily be made un- 
happy, acd he would not wander far from the path of 
rectitude. For singing is the golden bow and arrow 
with which Satan would be smitten through and through, 
and temptations would be disarmed. 

Dr. Stowe gives an interesting account of what he 
saw in one of the public schouls in Germany. In one 
department there were some two hundred boys practic- 
ing music on violins. In another department all the 
boys were singing. And the superintendent said, in his 
peculiar phrase, ‘‘ When the children do not sing, the 
devil is here in the midst of them, but when they are 
all singing he has to go and sit out there ’’—pointing at 
the open window. And in that figurative way was in- 
dicated the truth that evil cannot easily dwell with a 
spirit of sacred song. 

So, in bringing these remarks to a close, let me say, 
in the language of the apostle, ‘‘Speak to yourselves in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your heart to the Lord.” 

‘“‘Well, what if I cannot sing?” Then hum. In the 
Psalms we are commanded to make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord. You can do that. There is nobody who can- 
not repeat a hymn. Uttering a hymn recitatively is 
supposed to be Senin could never see much 
music in it. There is nobody who cannot recite to 
himself, more or less lyrically, these sweet hymns of 
Christian experience. But most persons can learn, and 
I suppose the majority of persons among us have 
learned to sing. 

You do not sing enough in the shop; you do not 
sing enough as you are wandering alone in the fields ; 
you do not sing enough on the sea; you do not sing 
enough in your closet. In sickness and in health, in 
darkness and in light, sing. Have a song for joy, for 
sadness, for all times, and for all purposes. Sing unto 
the Lord, and make melody in your hearts. 
REMARKS.—My trouble is that you do not sing the hymns that 
I want you to sing. Loften say to myself, ‘‘I wonder why Mr. 
BEECHER passes by that, the grandest hymn in the book.’’ The 
882d hymn, for instance, I regard as one of the very best in the 
“Plymouth Collection ;” and yet I do not remember ever to have 
heard it sung in this Lecture-Room. 

I admire that hymn, and we often sing it ; but I sup- 
pose the brother is asleep when it issung! Hymns, 
however, like many other things, are matters of taste. 
REMARKS.—I am in the habit of singing hymns a great deal for 
my own edification. I often sing when at work alone in my of- 
fice. And sometimes I whistle instead of singing [Mr. BEECHER 
—I do not think whistling is any substitute for singing). I know 
it is not; but I find whistling a psalm-tune to be better than 
nothing when my mind is so occupied that I cannot attend to the 
words ofa hymn. Sometimes, when I can do it without disturb- 
ing anyone, I get up from my desk and walk about, and sing a 
hymn, and then go back to my work. And I want to bear my 
testimony to the very great relief and comfort and benefit which 
I have experienced from this practice in the midst of cares and 
troubles of various kinds, 

Ihave known men of very humble talents who I 
think were more useful in the villages where they lived 
than the ministers themselves were. I have known 
persons endowed with the gift of song—persons with 
sweet, melodious tenor voices, for instance—who were 
sent for to sing to the dying, and who went about sing- 
ing the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ in that most 
precious form in which one can receive it, as it has 
been developed in the experience and hearts of God’s 
people. A plain man, that has a good voice, and that 
stores his memory with myriad hymns, and then sings 
from house to house, may be a preacher of the Gospel 
without being schooled in any other theology than that. 
And I may add, that the different denominations 
could easily come together on the confession of faith 
as it is set forth in hymns. If, for instance, the Arme- 
nian and the Calvinist, who, so long as they discuss 
questions intellectually get further and further apart, 
could be put upon a hymn, they would come right to- 
gether, heart to heart. God’s sovereignty, as the Cal- 
vinist sings it, is as good to the Methodist as to the 
Presbyterian or the Congregationalist. And all people 
unite in the truths of the sinfulness of men and of the 
he!plessness of men, and of the power of the Holy 
Ghost, as they exist in emotive, experimental forms. 
Men quarrel about creeds; but they seldom quarrel 
about hymns, which contain the very marrow of 
creeds. 

Q. Would you advise, where one is visiting persons who are in 
a state of deep melancholy, that he should have them sing ? 
There are cases of persons who ere sick, and who 
cannot very well sing ; but where a person has no mor- 
bid bodily ailment to prevent his singing, then I would 
advise youto have him sing. If the person cannot 
sing, then the next best thing is for you to sing to him. 

These hymns of experience are so intimately con- 
nected with my own history that I never see them with- 
out almost feeling as though they were a part of my- 
self. I was subject, when a boy, to very frequent and 
very deep periods of conviction of sin. I suffered 
enough, before I was fifteen years old, to have con- 
verted, I was going to say, a nation. It seems like a 
very strange thing for me to say, buoyant, and hope- 
ful, and courageous, and cheerful as Iam; and yet, 
for days and days the sun has been blotted out so that I 
could see no brightness out of doors, and no joy in 
doors, and nothing in the world but my agitated con- 
science and distressed religious feeling. I remember 
when, little boy as I was, going about barefoot, pit-pat, 
pit-pat, I would have given all the world if the minis- 
ters that came to see my father would have talked to 
me about religion; but 1 was a little boy not capable 
of understanding such things, they thought, and they 
only said to me, ‘‘ What a good boy you ought to be 
since you have such a good man for a fathér!”” I knew 
Ihad a good father; but I had a sense of the burden 
of sin, and I longed for the beginnings of love in my 
heart, and I yearned for a realization of Christ. 

I remember once hearing a sermon preached by Mr. 
NetrLeton, under which I shriveled and quivered like 
an aspen leaf; I remember going away and trying to 
pray, and waiting for a change to come which should 
translate me; and I remember taking this hymn, and 
singing, and singing, and singing it, and finding it a 
great comfort, though it did not, bring me through : 

** Come, trembling si i 
: A ee thoughts revolve ~—— 
ome, wl our gu 
And soaiee thie eS eee + anni cate 


“‘T'll go to Jesus, though my sin 
Hath like a mountain rose ; 
I know his courts, I'll enter in, 
Whatever may oppose. 


* Prostrate I'll lie before his throne, 
And there my guilt confess ; 
T’ll tell Him I’m a wretch undone, 





Without His sovereign grace, 


‘* Perhaps He will admit my plea, 
Perhaps will hear my prayer ; 
But if I perish, I will pray, 
And perish only there. 
‘I can but perish if I go; 
Iam resolved to try ; 
For if I stay away. I know 
I must forever die.” 

It may seem very little to you; but I tell you that 
hymn was like the day of judgment to me, so full of 
anguish was I. AndI could pick out twenty hymns 
that, like this one, have gone through and through me. 
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‘*UNION WITHOUT UNITY.” 
{From the Lutheran and Missionary, Philadelphia. ] 

We hear, in the present day, much about love and 
charity, and mutual toleration; that we should over- 
look differences of opinion, and think only on points 
of agreement; that all professed Christians, however 
they may vary in speculative doctrines, are in harmony 
on the great fundamental truths of religion and morals ; 
that it is our duty to unite with each other and zealous- 
ly embrace each other in common brotherhood, refrain- 
ing from any assertions of doctrine likely to offend 
and separate, and to let theological dogmas drop—that 
we may have peace. This is syncretism—union with- 
out unity—than which there is no more dangerous infi- 
delity. 

Christianity was not promulgated to unite all men in 
one fraternity, as wild fanaticism and worse indiffer- 
entism is now pleased to represent, and which is 
utterly intolerant of the least contradiction in this 
particular. Christianity was meant to make distinc- 
tions among men, to select and to reject. Our bles- 
sed Lord did not come to send ‘ peace on earth,” 
in the sense that many suppose, but to send ‘‘a 
sword.” The word Church does not mean a heteroge- 
neous mob, but a secluded society, called out and sever- 
ed from the world. Christian love is not a vague, un- 
defined, general thing. as some seem to think; but ofa 
precise, rigidly prescribed, and peculiar character. 
Christian truth is not an abstract mist of speculation, 
like a form without shape; but cut out and determined 
from falsehood by an outline sharp and hard as ada- 
mant, against which it is declared that all human tools 
shall be shivered, and the decay of years and ages shall 
be powerless. Christian laws are not Lesbian leaden 
rules, bending to the will of each man who applies 
them ; but firm, full of resistance, describing differen- 
ces, commanding exclusions, severing between the good 
and bad, the true and false, ‘‘ piercing even to the di- 
viding asunder of soul and spirit.” Syncretism, wheth- 
er in morals or religion, is but another form of Panthe- 
ism, both false and fatal. 

Men abound in exhortations not to stand upon trifles 
but what such people call trifles are generally not such 
in reality ; and he who ignores trifles is really the worst 
of triflers. If one trifle is nothing, another is nothing, 
and another, and another, until the whole substance 
and consistency of the thing is gone. Before God 
nothing is a trifle, and the sublimest results often hang 
upon what menare prone to think of little or no account. 
All great things are made up of little things. Towhom 
anything is a trifle, nothing is great. A man’s fortune, 
or a man’s salvation, often balances on a single point, 
and an idle word, a breath of air, may decide it. Eve- 
ry principle contains in itself hosts of applications. It 
is but the condensed summary of innumerable experi- 
ences. And so every fact of which it is the abstract 
involves the principle itself. The fact and its principle 
co-exist, and as we deal with the one we dispose of the 
other. Hence law, politics, nature, physical science, 
as well as theology, has its Athanasian Creed ;—yea, 
and with all its condemnatory clauses, commanding us 
to make fine distinctions, to guard against the suppres- 
sion of iotas, to affirm positively and boldly what may 
seem to be unnecessary oppositions, and to say: which 
faith unless aman keep whole and undefiled, he cannot 
be saved.” 


‘* ADHERE TO THE MAIN QUESTION.” 
[From the Evangelical Messenger, Evangel. Association, Cleve- 
land, O.) 

Notwithstanding the marvelous achievements of Chris- 
tianity, proving itself the sovereign and only remedy for 
sin, it seems the most difficnlt of all lessons for the 
world to learn this, and believe it so thoroughly, so 
profoundly, and so implicitly, as to make them willing 
to abandon all human schemes, all make-shifts, and 
side issues. Even among those who profess the pro- 
foundest reverence for the Gospel, there are those who 
seem still unwilling to have it undisturbed in its symme- 
try—unwilling to trust to it alone, just as God has given 
it, but must tinker at it, try to improve it, by emphasiz- 
ing some one duty in life, some one Gospel injunction, 
or liberty, or laws, or virtue, to the neglect of others. 

‘“‘Adhere to the main question,” we heard Bishop 
Long once say to aclass of candidates for orders, whom 
he imagined as being perplexed, and questioning what 
course to pursue in certain doubtful emergencies. Ad- 
here to the main question, was his advice to doubters. 
On hair-splitting questions in theology, and questions 
of policy, church government, moral reforms ;—when- 
ever doubts arise on any of these points, remember only 
to ‘‘ adhere to the main question.” If you can get sin- 
ners converted to God; if you can induce them to fol- 
low after holiness, perfecting it in the fear of God; if 
you can induce them daily to pray for the light of the 
Holy Spirit to instruct them in their duty, while study- 
ing his word—if you can induce them to be honest with 
themselves, you need not trouble yourselves about their 
conduct. The fountain is cleansed, and now thestream 
will be pure; the tree is good, the fruit will also be; in 
short, the heart is purified, and the life will correspond. 
There may be doubtful indulgences or practices to 
which his attention may have to be drawn—but argu- 
ing will generally be needless and useless. Teach men, 
in the honesty of their hearts, to take every doubtful 
question to God in prayer, asking the Holy Spirits 
guidance while learning God’s will out of his word, and 
the outside will be clean, as the inside is pure. If they 
dress with sinful extravagance or flippant gaudiness, if 
they belong to secret fraternities that are hurtful to 
their souls, they will find it out before you can tell 
them, and if taught to follow the voice of conscience 
and God's holy word, will usually come out right. If 
they sell or use liquor freely, let them read their Bibles, 
in the same honest and prayerful way, and the cure is 
sure to follow. In all these things the pastor should 
set an example, should enjoin the precept, explain the 
duty, but to make a ‘“‘hobby” of it, is to introduce 
side issues that divert the attention from the all-impor- 
tant point of heart-beauty. 

{From the Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia.] 
THE QUESTION OF WORSHIP. 

On our first page the reader will find the conclusion 
of the article on the subject of public worship, trans- 
ferred from the Jnterior, and writter. by the Rev. E. F. 
McCrarEN, who introduced the discussion by the fol- 
lowing prefatory remarks : 

At the risk of provoking unlimited quotation of the old proverb 
about ‘‘edged tools,” we propose to say something on the subject 


of worship, confident that in so doing we represent somewhat of 
a constituency in our church, 
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That a Presbyterian divine should hold such =a 


ments on the right of the Church, in the exercise of 
freedom, to adopt an Order of Service ¢ 
worship; unfold the rational prin ce spy 
which it should be done, acknowled 

the Puritan mode of worship, and advocate the ad 
tion of a moderate liturgical service as a desiderat ss 
the Presbyterian Church, is, certainly, a sj Tatum in 
times. Nor is he alone in entertainine idee om 
and in advocating the adoption of the liturgie: primes 
ple among the Presbyterians. He has, as he calice 
a constituency, which, while it embraces alread _ me, 
of the ablest divines in the denomination, is. alee” 
the increase. » 1s, also, on 

While Romanism and Episcopacy went to one ex. 
treme, by discarding free prayer, and adopting a lon« 
tedious, and complex order of service Paritanis 4 - 
its rebound, rushed into the other, discarding all for = 
of devotion, and tolerating free prayer only. I then 
anism avoided both extremes, insisting on the right (a 
offer free prayer in public worship, but retainine ar 
uniting with it a moderate liturgical service, “And j 
is gratifying to see that the efforts of the Evangelical 
party in the Episcopal Church, to find deliverance hee 
the rigidity of an exclusive and invariable Hitureical 
service, and of the more thoughtful Puritans to rescue 
themselves from the insufficiency of a purely extemyy : 
raneous religious service, lead to the common position 
taken by the Lutheran Church on this subject in her 
formative period. wy 

REVISION OF THE BIBLE IN ENGLAND, 
[From the English Independent. 

The fuller reports of the proceedings of the Upper 
House of Convocation show us, we are happy to say 
that the bishops of tke province of Canterbury have 
juster and more modest ideas of their capacity than we 
at first supposed. They do not imagine that they shal] 
be able to supersede the present version of the Bible by 
any edition which they can produce, and they own that 
the acceptance of their revised text ‘ will depend main. 
ly on the way in which the codperation of other relic. 
ious bodies may be invited and granted.” Archdeacon 
Denison and Dr. Jens are-horritied at the idea of tak. 
ing counsel with anybody but sound churchmen, but 
the rest of the clergy had the sense to acquiesce in the 
bishop's plan. The prelates have at present very differ. 
ent ideas about the nature and extent of the work they 
are undertaking. The President wishes the design had 
been confined to the New Testament, for he does not 
think that the Old can be satisfactorily revised in the 
present state of Hebrew scholarship. ‘The Bishop of 
Gloucester frightened his brethren by steadfastly aftirm- 
ing that six changes would need to be made in every 
five verses. One bishop thought that they should 
merely make an appendix of alterations, another would 
have them all put in the margin, and a third wanted a 
tentative version. The Bishops of Lincoln and $t. 
David's are at variance about the translation of. ‘‘fayor- 
ite texts ” in Jeremiah and Haggai. Nevertheless, wi 
may hope to get some real good out of the bishops’ 
scheme. There is every reason to think that they will 
honestly try to get the best help and to produce the best 
version they can. 

EXCESSIVE LOGIO—ANALYZING THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 
{From an article by Dean ALFOrD in the Contemporary Review.! 

And so it is that the good men who write and believe 
in books like the one before us, tolerant and kind as 
summer in social and practical life, yet nurse their fa- 
vorite theories in their closets and on paper, totally re- 
gardless of their logical consequences. Of this we 
have no reason to complain. Want of logic is the 
secret of England's place among the nations. She owes 
her Church, as well as her polity, to abstention from 
doctrinairism. <A persistent logician, working on the 
Athanasian Creed or the Canons, soon works himseli 
out of the Church of England. We believe we hav 
received during the last forty years some dozen of 
pamphlets, written by men of purest motives, but una- 
ble to see their way to compromises :—* Reasons for 
ceasing to minister,” etc., and then followed analyses 
of our Prayer-Book offices, etc., etc. We fully be- 
lieve that the effect of sound judgment and _ practical 
wisdom will be to keep a member of the Church ot 
England where he is: but a blind following of logical 
necessity will of a certainty carry the High Churchman 
to Rome and the Low Churchman to Geneva. ... . 
Again, in another matter it strikes us that the Bish- 
op’s careful essay has not reached the end of contro 
versy. He has gone on to trace as an effect of the free 
handling which he so much deprecates, the character 
of recent thought as employed on the person of our 
blessed Lord. Very much of what he says 1s most 
true. Buta great deal also is true which he has not 
said, nay, which he has almost excluded from being 
said. He has discovered in the ‘‘ free handling” ot 
the bature of the living and eternal Word, a character 
far more repulsive than the early Arian views, and in 
some respects even more dangerous than the original 
teachings of Socinus; he has doubted whether or not 
to refer its very general reception among the intellect- 
ual and the cultivated, ‘‘to some sort of dreadful pes 
simism lurking in the dark background of a self- 
satisfied spirit, that unconsciously sympathizes with 
this bringing down of an ideal to a lower and more ac 
cessible level.” But has it never struck him that, little 
as we in the Church of England can find to sympathize 
with in the dogmatic result of the Humanitarianism 
of which he complains, the tendency to regard our 
blessed Lord on this side did not arise without a cause ¢ 
Was not this (we protest against the word even while 
we borrow it) ‘‘ pessimism” the reaction against a long 
reign of dreary optimism, which had (we speak of 1! 
with all reverence) so hedged about that sacred charac- 
ter with divinity as almost to fence from view [lis hu- 
man sympathies ? What vast and glorious realms ol 
the gospel history are almost without meaning to the 
common orthodox mind of England, because it has 
been the fashion to invest the self-emptied and humill- 
ated Saviour, on every occasion in his earthly — 
with the present and’ consciously exercised attributes 
of his Divinity! 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND. 
[From the Freeman, Baptist, London. | 

Mr. Wintersornuam [in the Parliamentary debate on 
the Convent Visitation Act] treated as a bugbear er 
fancy that Roman Catholicism was making way in this 
country. But we must give this passage entire: ™ 

“The whole thought of the country was in far other 
directions ; traditions and the history of the past — 
altogether out of harmony with it, and the whole out- 
look of the nation’s future was in other quarters. Lyre 
many doctors, lawyers, merchants, mechanics, OF io 
sans were ever heard of as becoming Roman Cath ilies ; 
The converts were women, parsons, and peers. oof 
laughter and cheering, continuing for some Ume- ) ~ 
these three classes the two latter were certainly oe 
growing in power or in influence ; there was oe 
about the clergy or the peers of which the coun , 
need bé afraid. As to the converts who were — 
among the women, how was it proposed to meet res 
state of things ? The House had no right to comp sa 
on this head until they gaye to women 4 higher, } 
fie would add, a more manly sphere— until they i 
to women higher careers of usefulness oa ogg 
| until they gaye them a larger sphere ot exertion, eve 
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June 11, 1870. 
solitical world. ‘Till this was done, the House 
‘ould have no reason to be surprised that some women 
: ‘and those not the least noble of their sex—preferred 
the devotion and even the austerities of a convent to 
the frivolities of the outdoor daily hfe. 
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Cy «os of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
op ~ ; ‘ 3 : 
- vslicited, for the preperation of this department, from all 
i yus organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 


re ligit : 
and the West Indies. ; . 

Votices of all Church Meetings wh ich are of more than local 
tance are also desired. But these cannot be used unless in 
Eilitor’s hands by the Monday preceding the week of the 
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NEXT WEERK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, June 12, (Trinity Sunday). 


Monday, June 13. 


2eformed( Germ )..Board of Home Missions.......... Philadelphia. 
Lutheran....s0e++e Lebanon Conference..............Schuylkill Haven, 
Penn. 
Tuesday, June 14, 

UNION .eesseeseoes Pennsylvania State S. S. Asso’n. . Harrisburg. 

ittO. secccceceees Missouri ” ** Union. . Hannibal. 

Prot. Episcopal... .Pittsburgh DiocesanConvention.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ditto. .. Rhode Island = - .. Providence. 
ditto. ...Central N. York ** = .. Watertown. 
ditto. .. Connecticut ” ~ ..- Hartford. 

Meth. Episcopal. . Toronto Dist.(Canada) S. S.Un’n..Georgetown. 
ditto. ..Niagara ‘* = ** Con... Brant. 

Congregational... Rhode Island State Association. ..Central Falls. 
ditto. . Ohio > aaa .. Oberlin. 

Lutheran .....00.- Central Pennsylvania Synod...... Perrysville. 

Disciples of Christ. New England Convention,....... Haverhill, Mass. 

Presbyterian...... Baltimore Synod... .ccccceccccsss Wilmington, Del. 
ditto. ..Philadelphia Synod...............Philadelphia, Pa. 

Universalist...... New Hampshire 8. 8. Conv'n.....} Nashua, 

Wednesday, June 15. 

UNION icevcaercecs Michigan S. S, Convention....... Detroit. 

Universalist......New Hampshire State Conven’n. .Nashua. 
ditto, .. Rhode Island sa ~ .. Woonsocket. 

Lutheran .....00../ Augustana Syn0d.... secs cecscscees Andover, Ill. 

Free Baptist...... Maine Western Yearly Meeting... Harrison. 

Disciples ofChrist.N. W. OhioS. 8S. Convention..... West Cairo. 

Unitarian......... Western Conference... ....sceeees Cleveland, 0. 

Thursday, June 16. 

Disciples of Christ. lowa State Conference.,.......0++ LeGrand. 
ditto. ...New York Central Conference.... Marion. 

Congregational...Oregon State Association......... Albany. 


Evang. Lutheran..Chicago Conf. Pittsburg Synod... 
Friday, June 17. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Swedenborgian...General Convention.........ee00.- Philadelphia. 
Free Baptist...... Union Yearly Meeting...........- German Hill. 
Universalist......Canada West Association......... Bloomfield, Ont. 
MR as cinanaune Missouri 8. S. Convention........ Friendship. 
Spiritualist....... Wisconsin Association.........0008 Sparta, 

... Waukegan, 


Disciples ofChrist.N. E. Illinois Annual Meeting. 


HOME NEWS. 

—By the will of the late Epwarp Y. Brienr, of 
Sunbury, Pa., the sum of about $20,000 is bequeathed 
to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 


—The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
elge has been dissolved, its assets, to the amount of 
“17,540, being divided about equally between the 
Massachusetts Bible and Home Missionary Societies, 
and the Congregational Publishing Society. The latter 
organization reports for the last year total receipts of 
“110,189, with $10,983 left in the treasury. 


—The Rev. Wm. Pinckney, D. D., rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, of Washington, D. C., has 
heen elected Assistant Bishop of the Maryland Diocese 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; and Prof. Nixxs, 
of Trinity College, Hartford, has been elected Bishop of 
the Diocese of New Hampshire. Connecticut boasts of 
having furnished 20 Bishops to the Protestant Episco- 
- —— of whom about one-half were from Hart- 
ord. 


—The sacrament is administered every Sunday in 
the Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City, water being 
used instead of wine. They intend to substitute wine 
as soon as they can manufacture it from their own 
grapes. 


~The American Unitarian Association has decided 
to elect ladies on the Board of Directors next year. A 
woman bas already been elected a member of the 
Executive Committee. At the meeting of the Kansas 
Episcopal Convention last month 2 ladies and 6 
sentlemen were placed on the Board of Exarniners of 
the Diocesan Seminary, being the first instance in the 
Country in which women have been elected to 
liocesan office. They have always had a right to vote 
al the parish meetings of the diocese. 


, ~The Woman’s Board of Missions met last week in 
Boston, Its object is to work in connection with the 
American Board, directing its efforts particularly to 
heathen women, by sending out female missionaries. 
a already Sent out 18; it employs a number of 
pia ee nod it has raised since the 1st of January 
pil 10,000, and the interest it has awakened in the 
urches is seen in new auxiliaries forming every week. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


The anniversaries of the great religious organizations 


We yielded returns of which we subjoin the most 
important : 


AMERIOAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


ane publications of the society have numbered 38, a 
hae ere than has been #sued in any previous 
Work a ¢s which it published the Sunday-School 
juvenile paper for adults, and the Child’s World, for 
eiean —— Its missions are carried on in all 
serve © country, especial attention being given to 
line of the peo pulation in the Northwest and along the 
wll iy: acitic Railroad, while it has aided work in 
Mission Zetland, Germany, Italy and Spain. The 
“tonary Department reports : 
Missionaries 


or ane 1.285 
sc ive eernceame ea 55,193 
Thewe contain Teachortss722vvo ois 
fanlle ited ont vnwvenneesoseoee Te 
Receipts bing ee wreaenccomameraeeneee $1 — 
POP Cee cecccoosccccaccoas af 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


This society 

establishme 2? now 54 years old, has issued since its 
Publicatic Dt a total of 26,572,371 volumes. Its new 
Lumber a4 numbered 5, all in foreign languages, the 
1,126 318 a printed at the Bible House being 
The socigt 7 € 311,401 were procured from abroad. 
the Freed mee been especially engaged in reaching 
Prcitic oar . ey Chiuese, and the colonists along the 
supply of th, and has also continued the third general 

ie whole country with the Scriptures, begun 
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. ope rq . . ° 
in 1866. The extent of its operations appears from 
these returns : 





Auxiliary Societies. ..................-. Punees 1,970 
ee er ae 5,155 
Paid Agents, ete., at home...............---... '369 
do. do. eee 53 
Unpaid do. Ne 24,949 
Volumes issued 7 ee eee 1,031,761 
_ do. abroad 29 <,87) 
Families visited 496,305 
PORCIGER, os oannances ; $747,059 


AMERICAN TRAOT SOCIETY. 


During the last 29 of the 45 years of its existence 
this society has circulated 12,022,167 volumes. During 
the past year work has been carried on in 34 states 
and territories and in the adjacent British Provinces, 
and colportage bas been extended in the South and 
West, a depository and agency having been established 
at San Francisco for the missionary work on the Pa- 
cific coast. The returns for the year are : 


OCalportenrs, Ot6....65.occccocscences stab es cadeassceeae 287 
Publications distributed (value).............------.- $59,059 
REA ee 256,897 
i RN CE EEE ON EE ES: $470,082 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


This society, which has been in existence for 44 
years, labored last year in 29 states and territories ; 
and, like other bodies, made especial efforts in the re- 
gion of the Pacific Railroad. During this year efforts 
at extension are to be made in the little-worked fields 
of Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. Of its missiona- 
ries, 4 devote themselves to the Freedmen, and 43 to 
different foreign populations—namely, 23 to Welsh, 17 
to German, 2 to Swedish, 1 to Bohemian congregations. 
The returns are : 


PROB RT IOE ann occas nceesccccnctesosceecccncncse 944 
Missionary stations, etc. .......----......+...2.---- 1,836 
Churches bailt and building ......-....-............. 66 

- SRE adap enns enn vimnscneweneccsoranen= 76 
OMA BONOOL DRAB anos ooosc cis cccsincceccccetacaes 75,750 
BOGE a oon scien cccnccnssccsceseccsenssccscncacces $283,103 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN UNION. 

During the 23 years of its existence this society has 
expended $1,626,273, and employed more than 1,500 
laborers. Its principal fields of labor during the past 
year were in South America, Mexico, and several parts 
of Europe. Its receipts for the year were $116,690— 
an increase of $4,632,—and it circulated 166,000 copies 
of the Christian World. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The receipts during the past year of the now united 
Old and New Schools were as follows: 


Old School. New School. ‘Total. 








Foreign Missions------........ $271,940 $116,000 $381,940 
HOMO MissOns.nccccccccescsns 127,727 173.000 300,727 
PNEIOE cnc cccnsmeesneccs Stee 26,000 83,700 
Publication (including sales)... 123,334 54,928 178,262 
Chureh Erection or Extension... 73,000 35,000 108,000 
Relief for Ministers........--.. 41,000 38,871 79,871 
Freedmen..... PEE EEE 34,800 50,000 84,800 

id cdtawposaseéane $759,501 $487,799 $1,217,300 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 

At the anniversary meetings of the Baptist Church, 
held in Philadelphia, the receipts of the several socie- 
ties were reported as follows: 


1870. 1869, 
Missionary Union. .....5... cccscecscccceceses $196,898 
Bible Snciety...... 2... sccccccececccccccnccecs 30, 186 
Publication Society........... 272,161 





Home Mission Society 


The Foreign Missions of the Baptists are to Burmah, 
Assam, Madras, the Shans, Siam, China, France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Africa. The number of pages of 
the Scriptures, tracts, books, etc., printed at the Depos- 
itory during the year, was 8,892,318, a large proportion 
in foreign languages.—We are indebted to Dr. T. J. 
Conant for an account of these societies, of which the 
most influential is the Missionary Union, a body having 
no jurisdiction, but serving as tne egent of the churches 
in the application of funds. Dr. Conanr goes on to 
say that the societies of his Church are— 


1. The American Baptist Missionary Union, for the support of 
missions in foreign lands. Its missionary rooms are in Boston. 
2. The Baptist Home Missionary Society, fur the support of 
domestic missions in this country. Its rooms are in New York 
3. The Bible and Publication Society ; business rooms in Phila- 
delphia. This name has just been adopted on the merging of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society in the American Baptist 
Publication Society, under the name of the Bible and Publication 
Society. 
All these societies are constituted on essentially the same prin 
ciples as the Missionary Union. The churches are not strictly 
represented in either of them, and neither has any delegated pow- 
ers or jurisdiction of any kind. But it cannot be denied that the 
moral power which they exert is very great. This is especially 
true of the oldest, the Missionary Union, which has a strong 
hold on the Christian conscience for the maintenance of mission- 
aries,who have gone with their families into foreign lands, rely- 
ing on the support of their brethren at home. 


SOUTHERN BAPTISTS. 

Numerous as they are, the Baptists of the Southern 
Convention show a record far trom creditable. The 
receipts of their three boards last year were : 


TROUROGUS DISRIOOE oii conn cinctcwsscnncescedesceseses $22,354 
Foreign Missions........--00 .00+ --cseceeeeeeeeeeeee 21,939 
Sunday School Board.........--00--ccesesceseceenee 7,826 


The reports of all took an apologetic turn, the corres- 
ponding secretary of the Domestic Mission Board ob- 
serving that ‘‘the chief fault lay with the ministers, 
four-fifths of whom have thus far done nothing to 
bring the object before their churches.” All plans for 
future operations are contingent upon an increase of 
contributions. 


METHODIST SOCIETIES. 


The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in its 5ist report, acknowledges the receipt 
during the past year of $629,863—of which about one- 
third goes to domestic, and two-thirds to foreign mis- 
sions. The domestic missions include work among the 
Germans, Welsh, Chinese, Indians, and Scandinavians ; 
among the foreign missions those to India and China 
are the most important. The following figures indicate 
the distribution of the work: 





Domestic. Foreign. 
PERGREIIIE, ciscn ns ccccccsccesscnsccunsens 332 259 
PROTOS ccnnccccccsiscccscas seanekingiente 28,714 10,372 
UE, onkccncnncccécassacccsnossdens 4,996 2,918 


The Tract Society of the same Church received $15,- 
418, and circulated a large number of tracts and books, 
beside editions of its Good News which averaged nearly 
72,000 copies. 





The Presbyterian efforts at union have miscarried in 
every direction. The most important of these over- 
tures was that of the reunited Northern Church to the 
Southern General Assembly. In accordance with the 
resolutions we lately mentioned, four delegates from 
the Northern body presented themselves at Louisville, 
with a view to “opening a friendly correspondence 
between the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches.” The delegates were received with con- 
straint, but announced their errand, declaring that the 
resolutions of which they were the bearers ‘‘ were 
passed with entire unanimity and the clearest indica- 
tions of the warmest cordiality ;” that they had come, 





not “to seek to effect an organic union,” but “ to pro- 
pose and persuade you to co-operate in measures to 
remove all causes of unnecessary division, and to 
establish a cordial and fraternal friendship, on the 
terms of mutual confidence, respect, honor and love ;” 
and explaining that their proposition ‘‘makes no hu- 
miliating concessions, and it asks none to be made.” 
Two days later—and after an “‘ interlocutory meeting” 
from which all but members of the Southern Assem- 
bly were excluded—a majority and a minority report 
were made by the committee to whom the matter had 
been referred. The majority report—which was ulti- 
mately adopted by a vote of 78 to 16—unequivocally 
rejected all advances. Itsaid that ‘“‘ whatever obstruc- 
tions may exist in the way of cordial intercourse .. . 
are entirely of a public nature, and involve grave and 
fundamental principles ; that the Southern Presbyterian 
Church can confidently appeal to all the acts and decla- 
rations of all their Assemblies that no attitude of ag- 
gression or hostility has been or is now assumed by 
it toward the Northern Church ;” that ‘‘ both the 
wings of the now United Assembly, during their separ- 
ate existence before the fusion, did fatally complicate 
themselves with the state, in political utterances deliber- 
ately pronounced year after year, and which in our 
judgment were asad betrayal of the cause and king- 
dom of our common Lord and Head,” insomuch that 
the Southern Church ‘‘ feels constrained to bear public 
testimony against the defection of our late associates 
from the truth,” and cannot, ‘ by official correspond- 
ence, even consent to blunt the edge of this, our testi- 
mony, concerning the nature and mission of the Church 
as a purely spiritual body among men.” Upon doc- 
trinal points the repudiation of the Northern Church 
was equally pronounced. The ‘‘allowed latitude of 
interpretations,” by which the union of the Old and 
New Schools was effected, is declared ‘‘a total sur- 
render of the great testimonies of the Church for the 
fundamental doctrines of grace at a time when the vic- 
tory of truth over error hung in the balance ;” and, it 
is added, inasmuch as ‘‘of those falling testimonies 
we are now the sole surviving heir, which we must lift 
from the dust and bear to the generations after us,” 
that ‘it would be a serious compromise of the sacred 
trust to enter into public and official fellowship with 
those representing these testimonies ;” and that to corre- 
spond with them with a view to union ‘‘ would be to 
indorse that which we thoroughly disapprove.”—In the 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
the hopes of the union of that body with the United 
Presbyterians have been quite as effectually dispelled. 
One delegate, from Nova Scotia, opposed union ‘‘ save 
with those who bore the same honored name ;” declared 
union now to be ‘‘ unnecessary and mischievous ;” that 
he “could not support union without being guilty of 
violating covenant engagements,” and that ‘‘ it would 
be black ingratitude to the founders of the Church.” 
To these and similar arguments—if they are to be 
termed such—it was replied that under the dominance 
of such councils the Church had declined in numbers 
until it had but 30 ministers, that ‘‘ the opponents of 
union were unable to show any difference between the 
testimonies of the two Churches,” and in regard to 
property, that the law would allow them to take one- 
third of it with them. On the vote, however, the pro- 
ject was rejected by 27 to 10. A proposal to allow a 
committee to negotiate with a similar committee from 
the United Presbyterians found no favor, one of the 
leading advocates of uniun observing that ‘‘it was 
hardly worth while to attempt to galvanize the dead,” 
and that ‘‘he felt certain that every prospect of union 
between these two branches was destroyed by the ac- 
tion of this Synod for many, many years.” This 
speaker, Dr. McMaster, in visiting the United Presby- 
terian Assembly—the body whose proposals had been 
rejected—intimated the possibility of the secession of 
those who took part with him, saying that, ‘‘if the 
minority should see fit to act for themselves, it would 
depend upon the Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church what course they might pursue. Let them look 
back to the old blue flag of the Covenanters,” he added, 
‘fand that flag shall be carried in union.”—Another 
negotiation for union has been set on foot by a delega- 
tion from the General Assembly of Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, who visited the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly in Philadelphia for that purpose. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The Free Church of England—which originated in 
the disgust of certain members of the Established 
Church at Ritualistic excesses—is assuming proportions 
which must make the movement a significant one at no 
distant day. Established by the enrolling of its consti- 
tution in the Higher Court of Chancery in 1863, the 
new Church has already a respectable number of con- 
gregations in different parts of the country, and has a 
regular ecclesiastical organization with a bishop. 
Several new churches have been endowed within a few 
months, and it is expected that others will be started at 
no distant day. The experiment is not without an im- 
portant bearing in the general question of disestablish- 
ment. 





The minor Presbyterian bodies in Great Britain con- 
tinue te discuss the subject of union. It was debated, 
but without definite action, in the Synod of the Church 
of Scotland in England, a body numbering only some 
16 to 17 congregations, of which Dr. Cummina’s is the 
only one of even local note.—The Original Secession 
Church, a small and declining Scottish body, has also 
had its Synod and made overtures for union with the 
Irish Secession Church, a body even less considerable 
than itself. This Church is described as one ‘‘ whose 
proceedings have not the slightest effect on the public 
of Scotland.” Its members are popularly known in 
Scotland by the name of the ‘‘ Old Lights,” from their 
rigid adherence to the principles and traditions of the 
Fathers of Covenanting times, and are but the residuum 
of an organization the greater part of which united 
years ago with the Free Church of Scotland.—The 
Reformed Presbyterians, or Cameronians, are also 
relics of the intellectual past, and form one of the 
Churches at present negotiating with the Free and 
United Presbyterians to fofm a union. The reference 
of the question to the presbyteries was carried by a 
vote 54 to 4, after a debate in the course of which one 
speaker deprecated the notion of ‘‘ pottering among old 
theories, dreams, and visions,” and paid slight respect 
to the fossil ideas to which the Church hitherto has 
conformed. Yet it has undoubted vitality. Its mem- 
bership last year numbered 6,618, yet its total income 
for its various mission and benevolent schemes 
amounted to £9,060.—The General Assemblies of the 
Established and the Free Churches of Scotland were in 
session at the date of our last foreign journals. In the 
latter the opponents of union have managed to engross 
the attention of the Assembly by certain diffculties in 
the Church. The unionists purpose pressing the ques- 
tion, but are despondent, and the Christian World, of 
London, states that “‘it is now generally admitted, even 
by those most friendly to union, that the cause has sus- 
tained a most ‘serious reverse, and that years must 
elapse before it can be effected. Events themselves 








leaders are concerned, the cause may be reeayded 
now lying on its oars tor a year or two.” 


as 


The Presbyterians of Canada purpose inauguratine 
measures for their union throughout the Dominion dur- 
ing this summer’s Synods. It is asserted that union is 
desired by a majority of the clergy, including the most 
eminent in both bodies, and by a great majority of the 
laity. The Moderator of the Synod of Ontario pro- 
poses a conference of clergy to be held at Montreal in 


October, to deliberate on the reuniting of the two 
branches. 


The Church of the Waldenses—the oldest existing 
Evangelical body, having undergone 36 distinct persecu- 
tions since the thirteenth century for its abstinence 
from the abuses of the Roman Church—is now work- 
Ing assiduously for the diffusion of Protestantism in 
Italy. The headquarters of the Waldenses are in Pied- 
mont, in the midst of a population of 23,000, and their 
operations are conducted at numerous points, of which 
the most important are Turin, Milan, Venice, Nice, 
Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, and Naples. Their propa- 
gandizing machinery includes 30 Stations, 21 ministers 
16 lay evangelists, and 58 school teachers giving a 
total of 95 agents. The regular services, * popular 
conferences” summoned by placards, and schools are 
all well attended, and to a_ considerable extent by Ro- 
manists, many of whom have been converted. The 
expenses of the movement, however, have exceeded 
the means of the Waldenses, who are almost univer- 
sally members of the poorer classes, and appeals for 
assistance are made to the Protestant world, 





From the Gicumenical Council the principal news is 
with reference to the dogma of Infallibility. A  fort- 
night or so ago the Pope urged diligence in the deliber- 
ations, and on Friday of last week, upon the demand 
of 150 of the fathers, the end of the discussion on the 
Schema de Primatu et Infallibilitate was pronounced, 
and it was arranged that this weck the discussion of 
the chapters should commence. What further details 
we have about the matter come chiefly by mail. Car- 
dinals Capatti and Brio have gone over to the oppos- 
ition; Caparti having been formerly an anti-infalli- 
blist, but having been so reserved about his views 
since his promotion to the cardinalate that it was sup- 
posed they had undergone a change; while Binio was 
the author of the Syllabus and had been considered by 
the Pope and the outer world one of the strongest sup- 
porters of Infallibility. Cardinal Maziscuini headed 
a deputation of Italian bishops who vainly sought to 
dissuade the Pope from urging the question. A fur- 
ther insight into the Roman view of the matter is shown 
by the fact that when the 52 parish priests of Rome 
were desired to sign an address in favor of the dogma, 
44 declared themselves opposed to it, and only 8 sigued. 
The majority, it was said, had resolved to preserve a 
disdainful silence during the discussion of Infallibility ; 
but this difficult course would seem to have broken 
down if we may judge from the telegraphic report of 
an altercation between Bishop Marer, the Gallican 
prelate, and Cardinal Binio, in which bitter language 
was used and much excitement created among the fath- 
ers.—The governments of Vienna and Pesth, it is an- 
nounced, have agreed that the publication within the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire of the Infallibility dogma 
or of any other trenching upon the civil authority shall 
be prohibited and severely punished. In the recon- 
structed Austrian Ministry, M. Gepix, the Minister of 
Public Worship and Education, is known as a strenu- 
ous opposer of Ultramontanism. Originally a normal- 
school teacher, he became familiar with the Jesuits’ 
manipulation of popular education, and imbued with 
detestation of their system. 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


The Jews of Roumania—according to intelligence 
diffused through the newspapers by the American Press 
Association, and which purported to have come from 
Constantinople by a cable dispatch—had last week been 
massacred by the Christian population in a most atro- 
cious manner. ‘The inoffensive Jews,” says the 
dispatch, ‘‘ were pursucd through the town’—no town 
being named—‘‘ and murdered wherever caught.” ‘In 
all the principal towns,” it was continued, ‘* the fearful 
work of butchery prevailed, and thousands of men, 
women and children of the repugnant class were 
butchered in cold blood. The work of slaughter goes 
on in the interior, and nothing has been heard yet of 
any movement by the authorities to suppress it.” And 
the dispatch left ‘‘ the fury of the mob unabated, find- 
ing fresh victims to glut its insatiate frenzy.” The im- 
pression produced was, of course, profound ; promi- 
nent Jews throughout America bestirred themselves, 
and the intervention of the Government was invoked. 
In a Congressional debate Mr. SuMNER intimated that 
he was in possession of exclusive information showing 
that the massacre was ‘‘a most terrible affair, the 
whole enormity of which was not yet made public.” 
Next day, however, a telegraphic inquiry brought the 
assurance that no such occurrence had been heard of in 
Europe, that ‘‘the Continental news agencies deny tht 
there have been any recent outrages upon the Jews o/ 
Roumania,” and that the nearest approach to such a 
thing had been a riot during a local election at Botus- 
chany, a village in Moldavia, which was an ordinary 
pclitical disturbance, and was quieted without the inter- 
terence of troops. By Tuesday last, the cable despatches 
had reduced even this riot to ‘‘a trivial affair,”—noth- 
ing, in fact, but ‘‘a playful quarre] among schoolboys, 
involving the fracture of some window panes ;” and 
the caution was added that ‘reports from these proy- 
inces have been greatly exaggerated of late.” Mean- 
while, however, the Board ot Delegates of American 
Israelites had telegraphed to M. Crumizvx, the most 
active leader in Jewish affairs on the Continent, who 
replied: ‘*The Jews of Roumania have been expelled, 
plundered, horribly maltreated, numbers of them 
wounded, and perhaps killed.” Pending the arrival of 
definite intelligence the American Delegates are prepar- 
ing to have a relief fund in readiness for the suiferers, 
should there turn out to be such. It may be observed 
that a persecution of the Roumanian Jews 1s itrinsl- 
cally probable. They are universatly detested by the 
surrounding population of whatever creed or race, slice 
they have employed themselves, by moncy-lending and 
other devices, in absorbing all the property of the re- 
gion. Almost invariably they are liquor dealers, ped- 
diers, smugglers, or followers of other illegal or disrep- 
utable avocations—a very dilicrent people, in short, 
from their coreligionists in America or Western Eu- 
rope. 


The Board of Delegates of American Israclites re- 
cently held their annual mecting 1 this city, transact- 
ing little business of general interest. The most im- 
portant of the Delegates’ doings were—to urge our 
Government's interposition in vehalf of the Jews of 
the Danubian principalities : to encourage Une imui- 
gration of able-bodied and industrious Jews; to oppose 
the Sunday-laws and the embodiment of Christianity 
in the National Constitution ; to denounce the course 
of societies for Christianizing Jews ; and to promote 





may precipitate matters, but in so far as the tactics of 


- establishment of a Hebrew Rabbinical College. 
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Our Mail. 


A Lerrer From THE Country.—Here is a capital 
letter, which somehow slipped to the bottom of our basket, 
and has lain there a long time, but is none the worse for 
keeping. We hope to hear again from the same friend: 


Dear Mr. Editor :—Lounging here in my easy chair, your 
last Union was handed me, can I say fresh from the mail 
bag? Veracity forbids. Our rural P. M. is followed by an 
Eve (please ignore the pun) whose curiosity is of a higher 
order than that of her illustrious foremother. Apples she 
may possibly resist, having plenty of trees in good bearing 
on her own premises, but newspapers, never. 

Even the sacred inner pages of my pet periodicals are pro- 
fanviy thumbed, and if her mind could be disemboweled, I 
aim certain your essays and editorials, not to mention num- 
berless specimens of private correspondence, would be 
found 1n various stages of digestion, much of it, I am afraid, 
swallowed whole. 

But it was handed me, slightly mussed by previous peru- 
sal, aud as I unwrapped it the familiar heading stared out 
like a strange face, or an old triend whose eyes have gained 
a@ wider intelligence and tenderness through some uew ex- 
perience. 

This winter, in the country, is giving a deep significance 
to the term ‘Christian Union,” for like oranges and 
pine-apples, it tells of a far-otf land of sunlight and fer- 
tility, aud our own apples and vegetables stored in the cellar 
seein all the more stale from the contrast. 

God seems, indeed, to have lain His holy finger upon the 
hilis, the trees, aud the valleys so fresh from the creation. 
We wove, as it were, in the manufactory of the beautiful, 
aud think with a latent disdain of the months when we 
could only take these things at retail, through landscapes in 
the studivs aud Academy. Who woud not rather order her 
silk straight from the Autwerp looms than across the counter 
at STEWART’s ! 

The country is nearer God, and why the people are none 
the better for it, is a puzzle. 

‘They are so busy with their walls and fences, their houses 
and farms, and all the inventions of man to shut himself in, 
that the glory of the sunsets and the splendors above and 
beyond are to them less than the bright patch of New Jersey 
or Long Island, framed by the brick or dingy brown stone 
of an uptown street, is to us in New York. 

Perhaps for the same reason, whatever 1t may be, Christ’s 
work is more to a Christian, amid the sin of a great city, the 
bright patch over the river, seen through an avenue of vice 
and fashion, than to one in the country, building up his 
fences of sect and creed, oblivious of the truths about him, 
glowing inthe purple and gold of Christ’s wonderful sym- 
pathy. 

For instance, here is a village numbering frcm six to 
eight hundred souls, and we have seven churches. First, 
beginning at the east end of the town, there isa ‘“ Close 
Communion” Baptist, not usually addicted to broad views, 
a Presoyterian, with the best intelligence of the community, 
but comfortably frozen in for the winter, a Methodist and a 
Nazarite Methodist, whose divided hearts even the presence 
ot the praying band has failed to weld together, a Roman 
Catholic, quietly but surely forming tor itself by drops and 
grains a firmly cemented foundation, an Episcopal chapel, 
and last but greatest in point of energy and activity, a Uni- 
versalist. 

The most superficial observer must see at once that 
this demand upon the community must be greater than the 
supply. Consider tor @ moment the small proportion of 
Ihusicians in any town, and reflect that seven choirs are to 
be filled, seven instruments are to be played, seven Sabbath- 
schools to be conducted, and, where the average family of 
a community is small, seven Sabbath-schools to be supplied 
With teachable material, and more than all, enthusiasm ana 
money to be furnished for all these institutions. 

I wish some wise leader would try the bundle of fagots as 
the Scottish chief did of old before these seyen churches, 
not of Asia, and enforce the fact that ** Onion is strength,” 

We tust break down the walls and brdge the moat for 
coming truth, or we may find the gate locked trom without, 
aud be left to starve in our strong castle. 

I believe many communities are in a like position, too 
much divided even to make an earnest competition in good 
works possible, and so much in love with the small belie 
which forms the peculiar badge of a sect, that the grand 
truth which lies like a gem at the bottom of every Christian 
heart is lett in the rough. 

I remember visiting once for a series of weeks in the 
same house with a Methodist class leader anda Baptist 
clergy man, and it was astonishiug to find how much of their 
precious time was speatin discussing baptism and falling 
from grace, aud how many pungent hits, poor Presbyterian, 
I received upon sprinkling and * perseverance of the saints,” 
and how little we all managed to say about the power of 
prayer and the love of Christ. 

‘Lhe Devil loves to see Christians put on straight jackets— 
it is an uncomtortable fighting gear. 

Your UNION is a wedge to split this false idea, and may 
God send other wedges, iron, silver and gold, of life and pen 
and soug to help you. 

O.berwise, Christian Union we cannot have, cannot, at 
least, until a good deal nearer the golden millennial time 
thun we seem to be at present, when that holiness, which 
evcn the bells of the horses shall ring torth, is also sung by 
every heart, and, in the melody and gladness, coldness and 
bigotry are melted, and lip answers to lip, beholding the 
wounds unhealed through all the ages, “* My Lord and my 
God.” ADA. 


Living Wirnesses.—It is a solemn and important 
thought that men who never spoke in public, and who never 
wrote a line for the printer’s hand, may nevertheless do 
great service in the cause of God, truth, and humanity, by 
living boly and loving lives; thus proving the folly of skepti- 
cism, and the living and divine power of the Gospel at one 
and the same time. 

Aud in these days of keen controversy on religious mat- 
ters, when from the pulpit and the press there is flowing an 
unceasing stream of argument and illustration in. favor of 
the religion of Christ, it behooves God’s people everywhere 
to cooperate more fully than they do in so living the life of 
the righteous, that ‘the opposing powers of scepticism, inti- 
delity and priestcraft may be kept in check; and the occu- 

pants of the pulpit and conductors of the religious press may 
Tealize that the light they shed abroad is not taken and put 
Under a bushel by the very men who Ought to make it shine, 

nd help it to burn, and so reflect the spirit of their Master. 
The pulpit and the press have been crippled too long al- 
rite me ‘hose who, protessing to be Christians, fail to practi- 
the cena in their everyday walk and conversation that 
y n with Jesus, and haye learnt of him, And 








such individuals, instead of assisting in disseminating evan- 
gelical literature—that true agent of moral influence—often 
bluntly refuse the smallest contribution, thus practically 
saying, ‘‘The machinery of the Gospel may become power- 
less, or stop altogether for all I care about it.” 

Aud still the Saviour is looking to each of his followers 
for witnesses to his truth and claims. Having called them 
from darkness unto light, they are required to reflect that 
light. They are disciples, not only to learn as scholars 
themselves, but to communicate to others the knowledge 
they have acquired; as ‘children of the light” they are ex- 
pected to walk as such, ‘“‘that others seeing their good 
works may glorify their Father who is in heaven.” Surely, 
if those who bear the name of Christ would keep in mind 
the sublime fact that they constitute his living witnesses to 
an ungodly world, it is not assuming too much that many 
would be far more careful than they are to show the light of 
the Gospel on the surrounding darkness. Eyes visible and 
invisible are upon them constantly, so that they should 
ever aim, by their conduct, character, and manner of life, to 
show that though they are in the world they are not of it. 
The declaration or profession of the lip is well, so far as it 
goes, but the testimony of habitual conduct goes further; it 
is more conclusive as to what a man really is. More Liv- 
ING WITNESSES FOR JESUS is what the world needs. A 
veneered, varnished, whitewashed religion, consisting in 
forms and ceremonies, is a poor substitute for the vital power 
of godliness in the soul. “Christ in you the hope ot 
glory,” was one of Paul’s mottoes; let it be ours; and then 
our lives, dispositions, and tempers will form the most con- 
clusive replies to all the books of skepticism and semi-skep- 
ticism regarding Christ and Christianity which have issued 
from the press during the last quarter of a century. 

CIRCLESVILLE, Pa., May 5, 1870. 


An InvurEp AvrHor.—Mr. James H. Wuitmore 
repels some comments printed in our columns upon his 
book, The Doctrine of Immortality, in a letter of some length, 
but of which the following are the essential passages: 

[In our review (April 2d)] the following sentence occurs: 

“It refutes, to the best of its ability, the doctrine of an in- 
termediate state, and that of the resurrection of the body.” 
Here are two statements, both of them wholly incorrect. 
The book makes no attempt to refute the doctrine of an 
intermediate state, but strenuously contends for such a doe- 
trine, in opposition to the radical orthodox theory which 
allows of no detention. It plainly teaches—what its author 
believes the Bible to teach—that the period between death 
and the resurrection, commonly called the intermediate 
state, is one of sleep and unconsciousness. Had your notice 
read, ‘‘The book refutes, to the best of its ability, the 
doctrine of a conscious intermediate state,” it would have 
stated the exact truth. The other statement contained in 
the sentence quoted, is not only incorrect but mischievous, 
since it represents the book as teaching that there will be no 
resurrection of the body—a representation entirely at vari- 
ance with the truth inthe case. . . . . The notice of 
which I complain closes with this remarkable sentence: 
“The book before us is like a telescope reversed, wherein 
we see man, not in the grand outline of Holy Writ, but 
dwarfed, puny, insignificant, his natural relation to God- 
head as part of the immortal, taken from him, while he 
weeps over graves that forever hide his best-loved,unchecred 
by the hope ‘ Resurgam’!” 
It might be just to write thus of a book advocating athe- 
ism, deism, or infidelity, but 1am unable to conceive any 
valid excuse for writing thus of the book in question. Any 
one judging from your notice alone might well suppose that 
I had written a book advocating the doctrine of the non- 
resurrection of the dead. . . . I have never written a sen- 
tence that could fairly be quoted in support of such a doc- 
trine. . - I think it would be impossible for any man of 
ordinary intellect to read a single chapter of the book so 
grossly misrepresented, without concluding that in the opin- 
ion of its author, the second advent of Christ, and the conse- 
quent resurrection of the dead, are among the most important 
doctrines of the New Testament.” 


Mr. WHITMORE furnishes extracts which establish the 
injustice of the comments he complains of, and the accuracy 
of the interpretation his letter conveys. We may add that 
the writer of the review in question is no longer a contribu- 
tor to THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


IMMORTALITY AND THE ANCIENTS. 


The article in last week’s UNIoN upon the idea of 
a future retribution among the ancients, seems to me a 
little unfair and liable to convey to the general reader a 
rather stronger impression than I am disposed to think the 
writer intended. Let me suggest, whether, in offering 
translations from the heathen writers to those who are 
wholly unfamiliar with their works, it is quite just to use 
unqualifiedly such words as “ holiness,’’ ‘‘ righteousness,”’ 
and the like, particularly as in the first two quotations from 
PLATO. Are we not to judge a writer by the dnft of his 
work, rather than by isolated passages? It has been the 
bane of Bible usage, and is no better elsewhere. 

It seems a little careless also to quote so largely from 

PLATO, and add that these ideas are partly derived from the 
Septuagint, made about 100 years after his death. 
Prof. STOWE is doubtless aware that rather different con- 
clusions have been drawn from most of the pre-Christian 
writers quoted by him. Certainly it seems that what he 
has here collected will convey to many an unfair and one- 
sided view of the question, and I am inclined to believe it 
nearly impossible for any one in these days to understand 
the darkness that Christ came into. The idea of a future 
life existed in words as an idea of dimmest import, used by 
philosphers and poets in all manner of ways, some of which 
have coincided with the truth. But if, to use WHATELEY’S 
thought, ‘‘ an author were to write ten volumes in favor of 
Christianity and two or three times to express his suspicion 
that the whole is a tissue of taples, few would be in doubt 
as to his real sentiment.” Yours, READER. 


We may add what we suppose all classical students, and 
certainly Prof. Stowe, would unhesitatingly admit—that the 
prevailing idea of a future state among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was that of an existence so dim and shudowy as to be 
almost equivalent to annihilation. PLavo in this respect 
soars far above the general conceptions of even the greatest 
among classical philosophers and poets. We agree with 
Prof. STOWE that the belief in a future retribution existed 
“throughout the ancient world;” but when he adds that it 
existed “with great definiteness and power,” we suspect 
few scholars will go with him.—Ep. Cur. UNION. 


CHEERFULNESS.—The melancholy of our religion 
should be resei ved for those times of heart-searching which 
should be between God and oarselyes alone, Our inter- 
course with our fellow beings should be all cheerful and 
happy. It has occurred to me that women get into the habit 
of looking at life in a sour ind discontented way because 





they dwell so much upon its small annoy aces, ‘he trouble 





s 

that we are having nowadays with servants bids fair to be 
something more than a petty annoyance, but I am convinced 
we attach too much importance to it. We are too apt, in 
eur calls upon each other, to talk of such things, and, as we 
tell of them, they become magnified in apparent importance, 
until our minds are full of them, to the exclusion of much 
that is more improving and cheering. In Dr. GOULBURN'S 
Pursuit of Holiness is an excellent chapter upon Living in 
the Present. If all the religious women of the day would 
take the advice of this chapter home to their hearts and act 
upon it, there would be fewer inefficient ones. 

There is nothing that so warps and weakens our pow- 
ers and wastes our time, as thinking over and over again the 
grievances of the past, or dwelling in fancy upon the de- 
lights of the future. There is so much to do and 80 
much happiness to be found in the present performance of 
duty. We cannot all be equally cheerful. There are all 
grades of temperament, but many failures and sins have 
been laid at the door of our temperaments which did not 
belong there. We can all become better than we are in any 
eosnyor 

L 


Dr. Ly Aad ECHER ON Boys.—Some years since, 
while the Rev. Dr. Kirk, of Boston, was absent from his 
own charge, and temporarily officiating at the American 
Chapelin Paris, his pulpit was supplied by Dr. LYMAN 
BEECHER for several successive Sabbaths. One Sabbath 
afternoon he preached upon the training of children, and in 
the course of his sermon graphically described the first con- 
flict between the will of the little child and the parental 
law which must be obeyed. 

Detailing and illustrating his views with much minute- 
ness, he followed the struggle through a course of gentle, 
firm discipline and correction on the part of the parent, 
and of willful and persistent resistance, and final submission 
and affectionate, tender contrition on the part of the child. 

Here he caught off his spectacles with that peculiar ges- 
ture and expression so characteristic of him, and so familiar 
to his hearers, and said: 

‘*Some people don’t like this way of bringing up children; 
they say it breaks down the ‘manly independence’ of boys. 
I've seen enough of this manly independence of boys. 
There’s no manly independence about it. It is downright 
wickedness. At any rate, that’s the way I brought up my 
children, and I believe it is not generally considered that 
my children lack manly independence any more than other 
people’s children.” 








Literature and Art. 








LITERARY NOTES. 
— Dr. 8. P. TREGELLEs is soon to complete his elab- 
orate critical and annotated Greek Testament by the publi- 
cation of its fifth part. 
— Victor Huveo is said to be writing a novel whose 
hero is Old JoHN Brown. 





— M. Rocuerorr is understood to be utilizing his 
imprisonment by writing a History of the Second Empire. 


— M. Rorpy’s French translation of Mr. Moriry’s 
History of the Netherlands has reached its third volume. 
Another of our countrymen has received a similar honor— 
Mr. W. E. BoaRDMAN, some of whose works are included 
in the recent translations into Dutch. 


— A Japanese newspaper has just appeared at Paris, 
bearing the title of Yo-no Ouvasa. Its editor and owner is 
M. LEoNn Rosny, the professor of the language at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales at Paris, who explains that he has 
forwarded 1,500 copies to Japan, and prints a letter to the 
Mikado advising him to make no opposition to its circula- 
tion, as he is determined to accomplish it in any event. 


— German Shakespearean scholars are now favored 
with a journal devoted to criticism of their author. It is 
styled the Shakespear Museum, and is to make its appear- 
ance in a novel fashion—either ‘‘on a day eventful in 
SHAKESPEARE’S own life,’’ or on the anniversaries of the 
birth or death of distinguished Shakespearean critics. 


— ‘An experienced American journalist ”"—whose 
name is not vouchsafed—has started a daily journal in Lon- 
don called the London Figaro. Its introductory address ob- 
serves: ‘‘Our programme will admit of nearly every species 
of lugubrious literature, but articles from writers in the Lon- 
don comic weeklies cannot be admitted. The line must be 
drawn somewhere,” 


‘— Mr. A. C. Swinsurne is on the point of publish- 
ing a volume of Songs before Sunrise, which is said to “deal 
in a bold manner with the speculative questions of the day.” 

— Mr. Steiczer—who is to New York lovers of Ger- 
man current and periodical literature what BRENTANO is to 
English—announces the commencement of the second vol- 
ume of his Literarischer Monatsbericht. This magazine, as 
the only German literary periodical published in this coun- 
try and as affording very full records of contemporary Ger- 
man literature, is calculated to be of great value to students 
of German: it is also circulated gratuitously. The May 
number, which commences the new volume, contains among 
other matter of interest, an article on the German historian, 
FRIEDRICH Kapp, who has just returned to Europe after 
twenty years’ sojourn in this country, and an announcement 
of a prize of $800 offered for the best historical sketch of the 
intellectual vigor and progress of the German population in 
North America, more particularly exhibiting the influence 
of the German-American press on the development of Amer- 
ican institutions, 

— Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor, & Co., the 
Educational publishers, have removed their offices and sales 
rooms from Greene street to a new and spacious store Nos. 
138 and 140 Grand street, a few doors east of Broadway. 


— We have already corrected the report that Pere 
HYACINTHE is interested in the publication of the Concorde. 
We have, however, received the following note, which gives 
a fuller statement of the position of the eminent preacher: 


Paris, April 8, 1870, 
Monsieur: I am supposed, at this moment, in diverse 
quarters, to have @ share, as considerable as secret, in the 
publication of the Concorde. I feel certain that such a man- 
ner of proceeding will not be attributed to me by those who 
know me well, but I owe to the public a contradiction of the 
me rene 
ithout doubt my sympathies are with a work in which 
my own brother is concerned, and which promises to bring 
fresh aid to the cause of religion and liberty, This cause is 
more than ever mine; but there are different methods ot 
serving it, and I desire to remain in the silence which m 
conscience imposed upon me at the outset of the crisis which 
we are now traversing. ‘ Restrain thy heart and wait pa- 
tiently,” says the inspired Book, “and do not make haste in 
the day of darkness.” 
Accept, Monsieur, ete., ete., 
HY ACINTHE-LOYBON. 


’ 





ART NOTES. 
—We have received from Mr. T. 
3 Bible House, New York, two large Chose B, Of No, 
famous paintings of Kart Frrepricg Seen _ of the 
two of the great acts in the life of Marriy ian 
the “ Burning of the Pope’s Bull,” and the « Nailing are 
Thesis to the Church Door.” Ata short distance z > ty 
tures resemble line engravings, and it is only upon €80 pic. 
inspection that their lithographic character Ain Closer 
ent. The drawing and composition is excellent 8 “Prer 
dents of the Reformation will find them very acer sn 
tions of these stirring scenes in the history of religi sn iza- 
erty. These pictures are furnished at $4.00 for Z me lib- 
at $5.00 each in black walnut frames. ates 
—Before leaving the subject of engravings we must 
to an honorable practice, introduced and we believe ae 
sively followed by our neighbor Hearth and Home. oo 
to the copying of humorous wood-cuts from the “ag “ 
comic papers. All the rest of our illustrated papers a 
the habit of stealing these sketches without giving stig 
but Hearth and Home always tells its readers where it a 
its artistic wit, and this we think is the on} oa 
doing, unless, a8 in the case of Every Saturday, electrotyye 
plates are procured under a regular agreement. It is hy 
vere comment on the piratical practices of American pup. 
lishers that such straightforward dealings are the eXception 
rather than the rule. . 


— The National Academy of Design is stil] open and 
is well worth a visit. Among the landscapes two of the aie 
notable are painted by 8S. R. Girrorp, whose ragical pow 
of flooding his canvas with light without resorting to the 
usual method of employing opaque shadows for Contrast js 
unequalled. Among the portraits is a large and not yey 
satisfactory one of Governor FENTON by Pace. It is fiyis). 
ed with painstaking care, but somehow the face and figure 
do not give the impression of that vitality which ougly ; 
characterize a good portrait. Mr. E. Perry contributes a 
good genre picture illustrating LOWELL’s poem, “ Huy/jy): 
The firelight and the graceful, meditative, yet busy tivyy 
of the pretty country girl are admirably painted, We ae 
knowledge, with regret, the seeming partiality of noticiny 
only four pictures when there are something like tifty ot}, . 
well worthy of attention, and our only excuse is that 
must do that or nothing. 


MUSIC IN NEW YORK, 

Last year Boston gave to the musical world a geny. 
ine sensation in her monster ‘ Peace Jubilee,” and Batisfue 
torily proved, by the exercise of much ingenuity, patience, 
and energy, in gathering together unprecedented masses of 
musical instruments and choral forces, that “some things 
can be done”—if not ‘‘as well as others,” certainly vey 
well. This year New York, disdaining neither the example 
nor the warning afforded by the Boston affair, has projected 
a similar musical festival, not so collossal in proportign, but 
promising more real musical satisfaction in artistic’ eect 
It is called the 

BEETHOVEN CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL, 

and is to take place next week, every evening from Monday 
the 13th to Saturday the 18th inst., at the American [usti- 
tute Coliseum, corner of Sixty-first street and Third Avenue, 
near the Central Park. It is of less interest to know that 
accommodations are to be provided for twenty-two tlous- 
and persons than to have some notion of the entertainment 
that may be looked for. A great choral combination o! 
three thousand singers will be formed, comprising renowned 
societies from all parts of the country, sixty-five choral aud 
Madrigal Societies, one hundred choirs, the Boston Haute! 
and Hadyn Society, and others. The special attraction iu 
vocalization consist of the most brilliant and favorite sivg 
ers known in America, PAREPA Rosa, CLARA LOUISE Kel: 
LOGG, and too many fair names of musical renown for usto 
rehearse here; a great array of tenors, headed by Bricyoul, 
CASTLE, and HABELMANN; HERMANNS, the great )ass0; 
CAMPBELL, SUSINI, FoRMES, and other baritones; aud in- 
deed nearly all the most prominent singers in the music 0! 
oratorio, opera, concert, festival, and church. ‘The array 0! 
names is in truth a very striking and remarkable one. 

The instrumentation will be rendered by, first, ove “! 
ERBEN’s fine organs, built expressly for this occasion; the, 
a very strong orchestra of five hundred and fifty of the be 
and skillfulest musicians from Philadelphia, Boston, at 
New York; and fovr large military bands, comprising 0"! 
two hundred instruments. This is a combination vi 
enough for grand effect, and yet not so huge as to be buky 
and unwieldy. 

The completeness given to this aggregation of must: 
force is found in the names of the conductors, CARL BER 
MAN, of the New York and Brooklyn Philharmonic So* 
ties; CARL ZERRAHN, of the Boston Handel and Hadyn 
ciety, and conductor of last year's choral singing at te 
Boston Jubilee; MaX MARETZEK, of the New York Ope 
and Dr. JamEs Pecu, of Trinity Church, New York. * 
the “army of lions” will be worthily led, and must finda 
notable success. 

Monday evening’s programme opens with Bertiov!’* 
immortal ‘ Symphony in C minor;” then follow the Ji 
matus from Rosstni’s “ Stabat Mater;”’ MENDELSSOIS* 
grand choral, ‘‘ For He, the Lord our ¢ tod; Von WEBE!* 
exquisite ‘‘ Oberon” overture; ‘‘ Let the Bright Seraphia, 
sung by ParEepa Rosa’s glorious voice, from Hanves* 
‘*Sampson,” concluding with HANDEL'S “ Hallelujab (* 
rus.” After which—for we are sorry to say New York 
also imported the Fourth o’ July business from Bostoi- 
comes the “Grand Patriotic finale” with big eum 
drums, big bands, and big everything. We can hardly . 
gard this as a real part of the musical programme, but - : 
not doubt it will be eagerly listened to and rapturously *! 
plauded, as ‘‘ patriotic finales’ always are. 

The programmes for the succeeding nights 
attraction, giving some things from every poss! 
music, that of BEETHOVEN very naturally predomini''* 
over any other composer, the whole week’s concerts bell’ 
series of remarkable interest. 

On the whole, this festival promises a real feast 
things to all who love good music and enjoy the an 
magnetic influence of vast congregations united in oe - 
impelled by a common feeling, and swayed by 4 — 
erful force. This, when the common force is the sp¢ 
music, is a sensation worth experiencing. 

THE ANNUAL FLORAL CONCERT 

At Plymouth Church is always a marked featu pe 
lyn’s summer happenings. It is given under the : ~ 
of ‘The Plymouth Young People’s nger eee ae prob- 
ous and energetic society which has taken hold of 1 for te 
lem of pure and elevating amusement and iy theatle 
young in a way to put toshame the clamorers 10 readive®: 
gving, balls, dancing, and late hours. Lectureé, ar 
concerts, social meetings, festivals, excursion®, ae round 
other happy and healthful entertainments cirele 
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od make the ‘‘ Young People’s Association” a source 
year, ale e 

of real, hearty enjoyment to many. 

The “ Floral Concert” is given in June of each year, and 
- gor the ostensible purpose of raising funds to provide 
ee for the dressing of the pastor’s platform Sunday 
pean ting This is always done successfully, though we 
- had our suspicions that even the liberal allowance thus 
(did not altogether cover the expense incurred each 
the ladies of the ‘ Flower Committee.” The taste- 
ful profusion and rare beauty of their weekly decorations 

uire either a sipgularly wise administration of the fund, 
pi kingly surreptitious enlargement of it—perhaps both! 

"aes year’s concert took place last Thursday evening and 

was a beautiful success. The Church was exquisitely dress- 

ed with flowers, and the concert, under the capable and mu- 
sicianly guidance of Mr. Henry Camr, conductor of the Ply- 
outh Church music, was simply delightful. Mr. CAMP is 
ene of the most earnest laborers in the revival of the two or 
three hundred year old English madrigals and glees, and the 
chorus of ladies and gentlemen who are with him in this 
pleasant occupation have attained a rare skill and unanimity 
of expression in rendering the quaint melodies and the in- 
volved capricious harmories of the olden times. We have 
not space to give details of the concert. It was a thorough 
aud complete success. 

THOMAS’ GARDEN CONCERTS. 

No New Yorker who spends the most of his summer in the 
city but knows, ‘f without telling,’ the charm associated 
with these three words. It is a full decade of years now, 
that this young man has with rare self-denial and astenish- 
ing perseverance devoted himself to the noble task of popu- 
larizing music in this country. And despite the fact that 
the very fates have seemed to fight against his pecuniary suc- 
cess, he has year after year persevered, and, with ‘‘ Chamber 
Concerts,” ‘ Symphony Soirees,”’ ‘* Popular Concerts,” and 
{nally with these splendid “ Garden Concerts,” done very 
much—more, we verily believe, than any other one man—to 
cultivate in the American people a genuine love for music. 
Within two years past he has taken to traversing the coun- 
try with the superb orchestra which he has gathered, and 
held, and trained to singular perfection; and the name of 
THEODORE ‘THOMAS is become a household word throughout 
the land. 

It is three years since he opened the first ‘‘ Concert Gar 
den,” after the German style. Two years he has been at 
the beautiful ‘Central Park Garden,” which was built for 
his special use. During the past winter the Messrs. Kocn, 
who are now the proprietors, have refitted and decorated it 
throughout; and now, for the very moderate sum of fifty 
cents, one can enjoy an evening of the best music ever writ- 
ten by the greatest masters, and all along through the scale 
to the most popular composers, rendered by one of the most 
perfectly trained orchestras in the world. We can rarely 
write of THEODORE THOMAS without enthusiasm. He has 
every element to evoke it—personal grace and lonhomie, in- 
tegrity, talent, enterprise, pluck, thorough professional skill, 
and the rare power of attaching as personal friends all who 
have to deal with him. His ‘Central Park Concerts” are 
one of the most delightful features of New York, and whe- 
ther our reader is an inhabitant of the great and dusty 
Gotham, or sees these words in the quiet sweetness of the 
country in this lovely mouth of June, with a chance of visit- 
ing Manhattan before the summer heats are over, we desire 
to say, If you wish an evening of pure musical pleasure, find 
your way to “the Garden,” and sit awhile under the waving 
of THropoRe’s graceful baton. It will refresh you. 

BOOKS. 

The Lifeof Bismarck, Private and Political. By Joun 
GrorGe Lovis HeseKIEL; translated and edited by 
Kenneth R. H. Mackenzig, F.S.A., F.A.S.L. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1870. 

Memoirs of great men still living and still in posi- 
tions of power and patronage usually have but slender 
claims upon the attention. To some extent this work 
has the faults of its class. Commencing with a glorifi- 
cation of the ancestors of the present Premier, even to 
the third and fourth generation, we at last reach the 
hero; and from his babyhood up we have his own 
doings recounted with a kind of open-mouthed admira- 
tion which is only redeemed from fulsomeness by its 
evident sincerity, and by a ludicrous kind of self-impor- 
tance, growing from the biographer’s sense of the mag- 
nitude of his task, that is even comic. Added to this 
is the further drawback that the plan of the work pre- 
supposes a familiarity with the politics of Prussia and 
of Germany such as is not usual among American read- 
‘rs; and that it abounds with appeals to those intangi- 
ble, incoherent aspirations to which the German mind 
responds With rapture, but which to the Anglo-Saxon 
ure simply unintelligible. Nevertheless, a large part of 
the work has escaped this source of injury, being made 
up of BisMaxck’s letters, chiefly to his wife, sister, and 
mntimate friends—a single one of which may reveal 
more of the real man than a hundred appearances in 
ollicial capacity. As the English editor observes, 
heraitinaane poner which really forms the feature 

: volume, we find the careful and truthful expres- 
as of a mind seeking to set itself right with the 

; ela — and consistently adopting utter 

ie “4 ot mes as the efficient means to this end. : 

have led to oa e discerned the characteristics which 
ater is sae writer's success—intense conviction, 
moral, Rit ing a country, courage personal and 
nanan a pee — exuberant Vitality, personal 

Rit pe oe - elf-reliance and self-contained disre- 

follow ae lar ampere that have left him free to 

Seat an ~ own judgments and convictions. In 

: the biographer, the work is an interesting and 

‘nstructive one, and, all deductions made will enhance 

the reader's admiration for B . Tl 

hook—ita} n tor bIsMAROK. The dress of the 

‘large, clear type, fine paper, and profuse illus- 


trations executed wi} 
nS executed with German excellence—is extremely 
attractive, 


have 
provide 
week by 


Teat ual Corrections of the English Versi 
“a rand New Tonk : John Wiley & » Hy isto. 
inane of the New Testament text from the 
its histor P : the printed form was a critical point in 
a cast ma : bi becoming thus popularized it assumed 
the hens png and fixity impossible before. If 
my a of that period, and its leaders, had “realized 
soil Pg of the occasion, Erasmus would not 
him into ry the greed or pride of printers to hurry 
in a Work act of perfunctory scholarship, especially 
ork 8 solemn as editing the Sacred Text for the 
Masses, But, unfortunately, the zeal of printers pre- 


vailed, and their new art served not only to disseminate 
the Bible, but also to determine an imperfect text on 
the affections and reverence of the Church for many 
generations. Printers first called it the textus receptus, 
and this high-sounding name has carried as much au- 
thority as if it had been derived from the careful labors 
of critical scholars assembled in council. Knowing 
the actual facts in the case, it is our part, not to blame 
apast age for such an unfortunate tradition of the 
truth, but to use our own best endeavors in our own 
age to modify the superstition which carelessly vener- 
ates the associations of a life-time simply because they 
are such, and judiciously to aid in the efforts of a far 
more intelligent scholarship than ever existed before to 
give the Church a text founded in as great an exactness 
as possible. Asa step towards truth, the little work 
before us is to be cordially hailed. It opens with a 
condensed history of the printed text taken from Dr. 
TREGELLES’ edition of the Book of Revelations, and an 
essay on the revision of the text by Henry Craik. 
There is also a testimony of Mr. ScrivEnEnr’s as to the 
pre-eminent scholarship and accuracy of TREGELLES. 
This has all the greater weight since Mr. ScrrvENER has 
so often had a scholar’s tilt with the other, and has had 
occasion to learn in his own experience with him in 
debate, the lesson of an accuracy which is of the 
keenest known to scholars. 

After this introduction follows a condensed list of 
the more important textual criticisms founded on the 
oldest manuscripts, and the determinations of the lead- 
ing critical authorities, the authorities being given in 
each case. Thus far the editor has progressed only as 
far as the four Gospels, promising the rest if he is en- 
couraged. He ought to be encouraged, and this work, 
in the absence of others more copious in one’s library, 
should be taken asa vade mecum and help towards 
a full and truthful knowledge of Scripture. Many 
corrections will startle those who have not known 
them before, but they are not to be refused because 
they are corrections, or because we think they ought 
to be Scripture at any rate. It is a burning shame 
that such men as LacnuMmann, TiscHENDoRF, AIL- 
ForD, and TrrGELLEs should be charged with in- 
novation, and sacrilege, and heretical tendencies, 
when with the purest motives they are doing a 
noble work for the Church. And yet many have such 
a distorted style of reverence for God's word that 
they would rather protect in it passages that were 
never found in any Greek manuscript, but boldly trans- 
lated from Latin into Greek by Erasmus and inserted, 
than allow any possible change of that to which they 
are accustomed. We must give time for the softening 
of prejudices regarding the Word which are unsound. 
But, in the interest of truth, it must be done, and this 
work before us is a move in the right direction which 
should be encouraged and used in all frankness, remem- 
bering that where a correction is suggested by the com- 
bined scholarship here represented, the issue is not be- 
tween the critics and the word of God, but between the 
critics and some printers of the 16th century. 

Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in California. By J. 

M. Hurcnines, of Yo-Semite. New York and San 


Francisco: A. Roman & Co. (Middleton & Co.) 
1870. 


This volume is described by its second title as A 
Tourists Guide. We should think it might be a valu- 
able guide-book, giving as it does an abundance of 
details not only as to routes of travel, but about prices, 
hotel charges, &c. Of the accuracy of these we can- 
not speak from our own knowledge, but the evident 
thorough familiarity of the author with his subjects, 
and the whole tone of the book, would lead us to rely 
with confidence on his statements. Of the soundness 
and good sense of the practical advice given to travel- 
ers we have no doubt. We have been turning these 
leaves without the special interest of the expectant 
tourist, but with a pleasure that was sometimes fasci- 
nation. More suggestive to us of scenes of beauty 
and imagined delights than many a romance or poem 
are these descriptions. The fresh air of the mountains 
blows through them. We easily forgive the inaccura- 
cies of the rattling Western style of the writing. And 
we thank the author for the good judgment he has 
shown in being talkative or silent in the right place. 
He expatiates jovially on the creature comforts and 
minor adventures which form one side, and no bad one 
of such traveling. But before a glorious landscape he is 
appreciatively and respectfully reticent of description; 
giving only a few touches of outline or a felicitous 
quotation. He has made some excellent selections 
from other writers—among them Mr. Horace GreEE- 
LEY, who can describe Nature more like a poet than 
most readers of the Z’7vibune would suspect. A com- 
parison of the Yo-Semite with the finest Swiss scenery, 
by the Rev. Mr. VrEper, will be extremely interesting 
to the many Americans who know Switzerland better 
than California. The illustrations of the book, num- 
bering over a hundred, ar@very attractive and satisfac- 
tory. 

Ben, the Luggage Boy. By Horatio Atarr, Jr. Bos- 

ton: Loring. 1870. 

Sketches of life among the news-boys and boot- 
blacks of New York. The book has some spirit and 
fidelity to nature, but far too many words in proportion 
to the matter. Jacos Axssort, for whose stories we 
confess to a considerable affection in remembrance, in- 
troduced a style of writing for children which was 
never really strong, and which in its degeneracy has 
produced a vast multitude of books like the present. 
The omuivorous appetite of a child devours them 
readily enough, but the amount of nutriment to heart 
or mind is but small. 

Jug-or-not. By Mrs. J. MoNarm Wrient. New 

York: National Temperance Society. 1870. 

A very good story for children, though marred in in- 
terest, and, we think, in moral effectiveness by the too 
constant attempt to ‘‘point a moral.” But it is in the 
main graphic, spirited and natural. 








- BOOKS RECEIVED. 
oe 


D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—Home Scenes and Heart 
aa By Grace Aauinar. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 399, 
Queen Hortense. An Historical Novel. By L. Mut- 
BACH. 1870. 8vo. Pp. 187. Price $1.00. 

Dopp & MEAD, New York.—The Juno Stories, Juno and 
Georgie—Mary Osborne. By JACOB ABBOTT. 1870. 12mo. 
Price $1.25 per vol. 

W. L. GREENE & Co., Boston.—Good Things. Selected 
from the Congregationalist and Boston Recorder for 1868- 
70. 12mo. Pp. 319. Price $1.25. 

T. & T. CLarK, Edinburgh: New York, ScripNer, WEL- 
FORD, & Co.—The Writings of Tertullian. ‘Transiated 
by PETER Hotes, D. D., F. R.S. 1870. 2 vols. 8 
vo. Price $3.50 per vol. 

Harrer & BrotHers, New York.—Grammar of the Anglo 
- Language. By F. A. MarsH. 1870. 8vo. Pp. 


The Vicar of Bullkampton. A Novel. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 1870. 8vo. Illustrated. 

D. LotHror & Co., Boston.—Glencoe Parsonage. By Mrs. 
A. E. Porter. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 255. Price $1.00. 
The Call of the Hour. By WitLIAM GUEST, F. G. S. 
1870. 12mo. Pp. 31. Cloth. Price 40 cts. 

PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, Philadelphia: 
New York, A. D. F. RANDOLPH.— Whither Bound ? 
By A. M. M. 1870. 16mo. Pp. 118. 
amg for the Troubled. By the Rey. Davip Ps5cK. 

StU. 
Rufus the Unready. By MARTHA FARQUHARSON. 1870. 
12mo. . 308. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SocrEry, New York.—Come Iome, 
Mother. By NELSIE Brook. 1870. l6mo. Pp. 142. 
Price 50 cts. 

GroRGE P. ROWELL & Co., New York.—The Men Who Ad- 
vertise, and American Newspaper Directory. 1870. 8vo. 
Pp. 872. 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, Boston.—Rocks and 
Shoals. Lectures to Youug Men. By GuorcE H. HEp- 
WoRTH. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 169. 
ag ha By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 12mo.’ 

p. 310, 
Daily Bread and other Stories. 12mo. Pp. 198. 

FIELDS, Oscoop, & Co., Boston.—The Illiad of Homer. 
Translated into English Blank Verse. By WILLIAM 
CULLEN BRYANT. 1870. Vol. II. Pp. 426. Price $5. 
The English Note Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1870. 
2vols. 1l6mo. Price $4. 

WORTHINGTON, Dustin, & Co., Hartford, Ct.— Ten Years in 
Wall Street. By WILLIAM WORTHINGTON FOWLER. 
1870. 8vo. Pp 536. 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, New York.—JLife at Home, or The Fam- 
ily and its Members. By WILLIAM AIKMAN. 13870. 
12mo. Pp. 248. Price $1.50. 

We have also received current numbers of the following 
publications: 

‘The Technologist—Annual Report National Temperance 
Society —The National Sunday-school Teacher—Guide to Holi- 
ness—New York. Our Sunday-school Visitor—Good Words— 
Good Words for the Young—The Sunday Magazine—Phila- 
delphia. The Missionary Magazine—Boston.  Twenty-jifth 
Annual Report of the New York Prison Association—Albany. 














Educational. : 





CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Youg Ladies, 


167 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Protestant, French, and English Boarding and Day School. Over 
100 pupils present. A thorough substantial school. Hrench the 
language of the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars 
sent on request. MR, & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 








School Catalogues Wanted. 
Principals of Public and Private Schools, Academies and Sem- 
inaries—also City and State Superintendents—will confer a favo} 
by sending their Catalogues, Reports, &c., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 





Teachers Wanted for Autumn Session. 
Principals and Assistants for Public Scheols, Academies, and 
Female Seminaries Salaries, $300 to $1,800. Address ‘‘American 
Educational Cnion,’’ 737 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. B.—Schools supplied with the best talent. 
ductions in every State. 


WELLS COLLEGE, 
ON THE 
BANK OF CAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW YORK, 
Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 
the Legislature of New York. 
This College has elegant and commodious buildings and appar- 


atus, wide extent of ground and scenery unsurpassed. Full corps 


Mutual Intro- 








of able and experienced instructors, with every facility for the 
acquirement of a thorough and accomplished female education. 
Best advantages for Foreign Language, Music, and Art. Physical 
and Christian culture. Home comforts. 


A few vacancies. For Prospectus address the Vice-President, 
Miss CARTER. 





Meadville Theological School. 
Unitarian. Educates ministers—gives $160 a year to worthy bene- 


ficiaries. Begins August 29th. Write A. A. LIVERMOKE, 
Meadville, Pa. 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. 1st. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Students admitted at any time. Best sus- 
tained boarding Seminary in the State. Address 

ort Edward, N. Y. 


JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., F 
** American School Institute.” 
‘ FOUNDED 1855, 

Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 

To aid those who want well qualified ‘Teachers; 

To represent ‘Teachers who seek positions: 

To give parents information of good Schools;3j 

To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

Hifteen years have proved it efficient in securing ‘* THE RIGHT 

TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., 
Actuary, 14 Bond St., New York. 











To our Readers. 


The offer to present every new subscriber with a copy of 
MARSHALL'S * Household Engraving of Washington’ 18 so 
remarkable that it is already attracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paper as THE CHRISTIAN UNION, and 
such a picture as the WASHINGTON, for Three Dollars, either 
of which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 


——p>——- 

THE ONLY ONE.—Remember that THE CuRisTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BEECHER writes, 
or to which he contributes iz any way. The ‘ Lectuie 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
woop, Mr. BEECHER’S special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible. 

—————_>__—_——- 

AgENts WantEp.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. here are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained bya 
little timely effort. Who will do us and their friends the 
favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
Weekly ? 

———e- 

A Reqvest.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the MERITs of our claim that it is not 
ony one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay | 
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Publishers’ Department. | 














The Education of Women. 

New York State 1s certainly favored in the choice 
institutions growing up on every hand for the higher educa- 
tion of its young women. Its several old-established and 
famous private schools have been well known for years, but 
of late there seems to be a noble impulse extending among 
wealthy men to endow colleges which shall be able to take 
even a higher course of study and a wider range of general 
instruction. The old Rutgers Institute is now Rutgers Col- 
lege. Vassar College is an institution for the Empire State 
to be proud of. But the especial one to which we desire at 
present to ask attention is Wells College, au establishment 
founded about three years ago through the liberality of Mr. 
Henry WELLs “the express-man”—one of the pioneers 
of that great system of carriage which has extended over 
the whole land and the world too, for that matter. Wells 
College is in the town of Aurora, on the eastern shore of that 
most beautiful sheet of water, Cayuga Lake. Its accommo- 
dations are convenient and ample, its location healthy and 
pleasant, its organization seems efficient, and, to judge by 
the success already attending its efforts, is so. The moral 
influences are of the highest and most trustwoithy, and the 
aims which the officers have set before them are certainly 
admirable. The course of study prescribed is judicious, and 
we have reason to believe that it is well sustained. As the 
institution is in no sense a private or proprietary one, its 
revenues are devoted to its own enlargement and improve- 
ment, and not to the profit of any individuals. The more 
such homes of instruction we have, the better. There are 
more than enough bright girls to fill and overflow them all. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF AR1* 
MARSHALL'S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. universallu acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 








executed in America. 
A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 


The Pubiishers of Tae CurisTIAN Unton take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART’S 
cetebrated head in the Boston Atheneum,—a Plate valued at 
‘TEN THOUSAND DOLLAkS—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or moderu— meeting, both in 
Kurope and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

lt is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘* household engraving” of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is given away, Will be made, iu various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, «nd preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar werit not possessed by the large ** blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are ours, 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘Washington ’’ and his 
‘* Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by 
sending hima superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of ex. 
tracts irom which the following is a translation, and expressing 
also verbally, through the friend who brought it, a strong desire 
that Mr. Marshall would undertake the engraving of sume work 
af his (Dore’s). 


“ Thursday, 28 October, 69. 

‘‘T cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * * the valuel 
attach to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind 
as to present me. 

* * * “My, Blodgett gives me hopes that you will be with 
us next year. * * * It will be a real fete for me and my friends 
to receive and greet here the undoubted master of art in America 
and to tell you how often we have stood before your two able and 
powerful works, to admire and study them, I say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles the graver, and it would be a long 
task to write here their ceaseless praises of your method so new, 
and your qualities so profound and vigorous. * * * 

(Signed) “GUS. DORE, 
“75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 
From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the “ National 


Academy of Design.” 


“T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving of 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a masterpiece of the engraver's 
art. He has combined torce and delicacy in rendering the -ex- 
pression of the great original, and even the color is suggested 
Every one, and above all, every American, should posses a copy 
of this noble print. D. HUNTINGTON,’ 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


‘* BROOKLYN, March, 1870, 

“ Itisagrand work, It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probability that it will ever 
have any superior. Z 

““ Whoever has possessed himself of ‘ Marshall's Wash ington 
need not concern himself about any other portrait of the Fat her 
of his Country. HENRY WAKD BEECHER. 


From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished Biogra= 
pher of Washington. 


“ The head ot Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from the 
celebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
exact representation of the original. JAKED SPARKS. 


From F. O. C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 
“Jen, beyond alt question, the rs duost coby of Stuart's pare 
trait 1 have ever seen. F. 0. C. DARLEY.” 
From EDWARD EVERETT. 


4 * * ‘the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly a superb work. Nothing could be finer, wheth- 
er as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. It places Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great Masters of his Art. 

> 
The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN UNION is 
$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 
To every New Subscriber jor The Christian Union at $3, 
will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 


world-renowned work of art, 


J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 
3% Perk Row, New York, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION; but the preservation or return of 
reected manuscripts cannot be undertaken. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


PosTAGE, 20 cents per year, gevaile quarterly, in advance, at the 
subscriber’s post-otice. Postage on New York city and Can- 
ada subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
THE CHkisTIAN UNION. . 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Kegistered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. Ali Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Receirts.—It a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment tor bis money, except in case of Renewals, 
when formal receipts will be sent euclosed with the paper; 
or, if a postage-stamp be sent for the oe, a receipt will 
be mauled immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order 1s receiveu by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This pian is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time originally sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper only for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 








All Subscribers will be presented with a copy of the superb 
work of art, Kuown as “ Marshall's Household Engraving of 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
in America. Further particulars will be found in another column. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE! 


Postmasters, Clergymen, and others (ladies or gentlemen), who 
can give ume to cauVassing for this paper, will find it one of the 
most remuuerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
agents—which are very luberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers, or their General Agents, 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


inside Pages, 30 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
of Agate space. _ | Over 4 times, 15 per cent. discount, 

Outside page and first advertis- | Two months, 20. per cent. discount. 
ing page, 4 cents per ine, of ; Three months, 2 per cent. discount, 
Agate space, Cuts, double rates, 


Mr. Henry BarTLeTT has charge of the Advertising De- 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers, 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York, 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


North West—SToDDARD & PARKHURST, 102 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, 


South West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Middle States—A. H. HuBBARD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

The General Agents of THE CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized 
to receive Subscriptions and Advertisements, and to arrange 
with canvassing a,ents on the same terms as those given at the 
Pablication Otiice in New York. 








THE FUTURE OF EUROPE, 

In our view there are few facts concerning the fu- 
ture of Christendom so alarming as the weak hold 
of religion upon the people of Continental Europe. 

Take first the Catholic countries. There are a 
multitude of signs that indicate the growing feeble- 
ness of popular devotion to the Church. In the very 
face of the Church’s authority and influence, the 
Governments of Austria, Italy, France, and Spain 
have adopted the most important measures relative 
to such questions as Religous Toleration, Civil Mar- 
riage, Church Lands, and the like; while it may 
sately be said that in all these countries the Govern- 
ments are more conservative than the people. We 
need hardly say that we consider most of this legis- 
lation highly beneticial in itself. We rejoice too in 
a part of its internal significance, as a just protest 
against the intolerance and greed of Rome. But we 
mark it further as one sign of the approaching utter 
downtall of a Church which will not compromise, 
and which defends the excrescence as jealously as 
the life. 

Even more significant than this are the glimpses 
we occasionally get of popuiar sentiment toward 
the priesthood. ‘he nick-name given them of the 
black yens d@’ armes, tells a great deal. And, indeed, 
no American can look at the average priest of South- 
ern Europe without wondering that he is tolerated 
at all. We never saw the marks of lazy, coarse, 
gluttonous sensuality more plainly on any set of men 
than on the Italian priesthood, The same thing is 
observable in France, in a less degree. Spain needs 
not to be spoken of. In all these countries, one sees, 
it is true, habitual homage shown to the black gown, 
especially by the women and children, But one may 
sometimes catch among the men—tradesmen, arti- 
sans, etc.—the quick glance of dislike, of exulta- 
tion in any petty misfortune that befalls the holy 
fathers. And one needs only to talk with a man ot 
the upper classes who has caught the growing Re- 
publican spirit, to find a hatred of the priests that 
is intense. 

Eighty years ago the powerlessness of the Roman 
Catholic Church in a great popular crisis was terribly 
shown in the French Revolution. The wave receded, 
and “the Altar and the Throne” emerged, though 
somewhat shattered, But the wave is gathering 
again, in the vast Democratic impulse that is swelling 
through Europe; the Church plants herself in im- 
placabie hostility against the gathering force; and 
accumulates and intensifies against herself the 
Showering tire of popular wrath that is already 

deadly, 

y Protestants who believe that the Roman Catholic 

Church is Anti-Christ, may rejoice in its threatening 

disasters, and in the infatuation on its own part 


that accelerates them. But we believe that practi- 
cally the Romish Church is to nine-tenths of South- 
ern Europe the representative of Christianity, and 
that for them the immediate choice is between that 
Church and utter irreligion. Protestants can with 
difficulty conceive the state of mind in which “ The 
Church” and Christianity are made practically 
identical. But the average Italian or Spaniard can 
as little conceive our habitual distinction between 
the two. More, the Roman Catholic Church con- 
tains a multitude of healthful and desirable adap- 
tations to the Southern nature, which Protestantism 
does not possess. Protestantism is logical, appeals 
to conscience, stimulates individuality. Roman 
Catholicism makes sense the minister of faith; ad- 
dresses feeling chiefly ; offers guidance, counsel, con- 
trol. In all these particulars we believe it has an 
innate and admirable adaptation to the races among 
which it grew. In its best estate it would be unsuit- 
ed to the Germanic nations. For them deliverance 
came through separation; for the South the best 
hope would seem to lie in internal reform. At any 
rate, as a matter of fact—and this is at present our 
chief point—we hold it to be unquestionable that 
the Southern Europeans, for the most part, will 
choose between the Romish Church and sheer infi- 
delity. When an Italian no longer believes in his 
priest and his priest’s church, he is very likely to 
lose all faith in God and in immortality. 

Hence it is that we most deeply lament the infat- 
uation of the Council uf the Vatican. It seems mak- 
ing for spiritual despotism, and under a despot 
pledged and bound to fighting the stars in their 
courses. Almost more than we deplore the effect in 
the deterioration of Roman Catholicism, do we de- 
plore it as facilitating the overthrow of that Church, 
and the consequent prevalence of utter worldliness 
and godlessness, 

How is it with Protestant Northern Germany ? 
We see there a purer form of faith nominally pre- 
vailing. But throughout a large part of Protestant 
Germany there is a deadness to religion on the part 
of the mass of the people which is utterly disheart- 
ening. The prevailing tone ,is not one of hostil- 
ity, but of almost absolute indifference. Sunday 
is far less observed as a day of worship than in 
Catholic countries. The domestic virtues are strong 
in Germany, and they give atone and strength to 
character and social life which charm the foreign 
visitor ; although there is in some respects an amount 
of immorality of which, thank God, we Americans 
know little. But religion—the ultimate support of 
all morality, the consoler in sogrow, the inspiration 
of the soul—religion, throughout much of Germany, 
seems to have given way among the majority toa 
life consisting wholly in material things, and among 
the few to a vague and sentimental mysticism. 

The want of a religious life is in itself the worst 
misfortune for a nation, as for an individual. But 
there are circumstances in the present state of Eu- 
rope which, combined with the declining power of 
religious belief, make a black and angry future. 
Every man sees that the whole drift of things is to- 
ward a reversal, violent or peaceful, of the present 
political systems. The many are to rule, instead of 
the few. That phrase to us Americans means a 
blessed freedom. But it once meant to France 
something very different. 

Monarchy and aristocracy have guaranteed to Eu- 
rope a certain degree of order and personal security. 
One’s life and purse are safer in Paris than in New 
York. There is nothing mysterious in this general 
principle; a ruling individual or class has by its po- 
sition such a share of good things that it can afford 
to secure to the majority their smaller portion. In 
our time such a power generally has the intelligence 
to do this effectually; and unless more than hu- 
manly selfish, it wishes to do so. In such a case 
the governor is, so to speak, heavily bribed to do 
his work well. But where all the people govern, 
there is no such motive to restrain greed. A de- 
mocracy without intelligence and without morality 
isamob. It is worse than any despotism. 

Put absolute political power into the hands of a 
vast body ofmen who are poor, and want to better 
themselves; who are ignorant, and do not know the 
necessary limitations of things; who have no reli- 
gion, and know no law but their personal desires; 
and what kind of a scene would society present / 
This is just what France and Italy and Spain seem 
drifting toward. 

Germany is more firmly anchored in the strength 
of her political organization; and especially in the 
education, the steadiness of character, and the al- 
most limitless patience of her common people. But 
Germany has peculiar hardships, in a most burden- 
some military system, and an overcrowded popula- 
tion that entails on the working class a hopeless 
poverty, from which honesty and industry cannot 
deliverthem. Against such desperate ills, desperate 
remedies may yet be sought. And even should ex- 
ternal peace be maintained, we hardly know a con- 
dition to move deeper pity than that of a people 
weighed down by outward burdens, for whom a 
cheerless, hopeless materialism has banished the 
light and warmth of Chiistianity, 

Before such a prospect, we give a double measure 
of sympathy to all workers for theright, To every 
unselfish and earnest reformer, to every champion of 





liberty and purity in the Church, to every deyout 


Christian, we give our heartiest God-speed. Over 
all sits the Unerring One. Above clouds and storm 
the pure sunlight waits its time. “And shall not 
God avenge his own elect, which cry day and night 
unto him, though he bear long with them? I tell 
you he will avenge them speedily.” ‘“ Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus ! ” 





* PRINCIPLES—NOT MEN.” 

As Congress is on the eve of acting in the case of 
Cuba, and, we believe, recognizing the belligerency 
which Secretary Fish acknowledged unofficially 
soon after the beginning of this horrible war, it is 
reported by our friends of The Evening Post that 
several Cubans, in the employment of their Govern- 
ment, have employed the usual lobbying measures to 
promote their cause in our Congress, This, however, 
has been promptly and emphatically denied by Mr. 
Lemvs, the representative of the Cuban Republic in 
thiscountry. But if the charge were true, it would 
simply show that the Cuban cause had been unwor- 
thily represented by men who were base enough to 
stoop to a crime which is socommon among our pol- 
iticians as to be almost entitled to the rank of a cus- 
tom. 

Granting that the statements of the Washington 
correspondent of the Post are correct, we do not see 
how they in the least affect the merits of the case. 
Here is the native-born population of an adjacent 
Island struggling unaided and with heroic deter- 
mination against the most rapacious and blood- 
thirsty of tyrants. The tyranny of Spain stands 
uncontradicted, and her barbarous conduct in at- 
tempting to subjugate the patriot Cubans is but too 
well established. 

The Post has again and again expressed its sym- 
pathy with the patriots, and wished them God- 
speed in achieving their independence ; but at this 
critical juncture, when we are coming to the earnest 
consideration of our long-delayed duty, it allows 
its Washington correspondent to insult the great 
body of American people by saying that “a jicti- 
tious feeling” was “ created” “throughout the Uni- 
ted States” “by the aid of a few purchased corres- 
poudents here.” We know better. Hearty sympa- 
thy with the Cubans has existed all along, and has 
never yet had anything like an adequate expression. 
What a nation of renegades and feols we should be 
if our feelings in such a matter were under the con- 
trol of the miserable scribblers who can be bought 
either with Spanish gold, or Cuban bonds seventy- 
five per cent. below par! We hope that Congress 
will not allow this report to influence its action a 
hair’s breadth in dealing with the Cubans as their 
claims, our neutrality laws, and the custom of na- 
tions demand; and that after it has acted in this 
matter as the worthy representative of the Ameri- 
can people, it will investigate the charges of which 
such an ungenerous use has been made. But 
who will cleanse this Augean stable, through 
which even the best causes are made to pass on their 
way to the halls of the nation? Will WHItTEMoRE 
be allowed to stand among our legislators smelling 
so rankly of the mire? How could General BuTLER 
breathe in such an atmosphere without holding his 
nose? But, men and brethren, remember this, that 
if you prejudice the cause of a million struggling 
patriots who have suffered everything for free- 
dom, because it is reported that two or three of their 
number were so destitute of principle as to imitate 
our railway kings, the honest men and women of 
the land will be ashamed of you, and cast you off as 
false to your most sacred trusts. 


))» Wala Out.—Professor HuxuEy has dis- 


covered the secret of life—almost. The “ proto- 
plasmic” state is one of perpetual motion; that is to 
say, the elementary structure of plants and animals 
reveals, when examined by the microscope, an ac- 
tivity which is a condition of life. Minute parti- 
cles, seeming to have power within themselves, are 
ceaselessly expanding, contracting, revolving, cours- 
ing up and down, across and around, within the 
small compass of a drop of blood, or of the hund- 
redth part of a drop of vegetable sap. From which 
the Professor argues that there is a “unity of power” 
in all living beings, and that this power constitutes 
the “ physical basis of life.” We accept this theo- 
ry, on Condition that we may interpret it in our own 
way. All primary forces*are manifestationSO® one 
eternal, ever-active Spirit. God fills” heaven. and 








to the “ droning flight” of the beetle, now to the 
chariot of the sun, now to the “ protoplasm” of a 
rose-bud, now to those infinitesimal vital currents 
which course within each juicy filament of man, 
beast, bird, fish, or plant. All life is from Him; his 
is the “ unity of power.” 

As to there being a “ physical basis” of life, we 
are willing to call the last discovered condition a 
basis, just as we would call the visible underpin- 
ning of a house its foundation. “Protoplasm” is 
the phenomenon now supposed to be nearest to the 
Eternal Will-power, on which all life and being rest. 
When we get bigger leases we may discover an- 
other “ basis.” We may dig down a little into the 
sand which hides the mystery of vital existence, but 
we shall neyer find the bottom stone, We shall 





neyer discoyer with the microscope the exact point 


earth with the might of his will, adjusting it now |RicuTeR. Here is a divine test. 








: ——= 
where mind touches matter, or untiet 


problem with scientific fingers, 
We may describe many of the subor 

cesses of nature, but the divine 

of them none can understand. 


he Creative 


dinate pro- 
power in the least 


—_—_—_—_—_—————_—_—_ 

MoRALS OF THE SEASON.—Disraetr, 
luded, in his late novel, to an Oxford 
about to emigrate to America, as a « 
site,” Professor GoLpwin Situ appr 
allusion, and makes a sharp reply to t] 
insult of a coward.” 
rhyme— 


having a). 
Professor, 
social para. 
Opriates the 
le “ stingless 
It seems as if the juvenile 


** Little head, little wit, 
Great head, not a bit,”’ 


had here an illustration. These great minds have 
fallen into the mistake to which little minds are 
prone, that of overrating the weight of abusive terms 
If the ex-Premier imagined that his small insect, ‘ 
rhetorical mosquito, could devour a man of Profes. 
sor SmiTH’s size, he was egregiously mistaken - and 
the Professor likewise errs in supposing that his 
noisy little fly can do more than make the Tor 
leader shake his head. 

The entomological passions—jealousy, spite, van- 
ity, and the like--are bred by the million on the 
low ground of personal discussion. Build never sp 
grand a house ina swampy district, and you shall 
not be able to keep them out. Our noblest men 
cannot discuss the policy of the “ Administration,” 
that is, of the party managers, without letting in q 
swarm of pestiferous personalities. The press be- 
comes a very hornet’s nest the very moment that 
principles give place to men. Therefore, moral the 
first: Keep as much as possible to the high ground 
of impersonality. 

But inasmuch as no spot on earth is secure from the 
invasion of meanness, we must learn to bear the pet- 
ty affliction without overmuch scolding and thrash. 
ing. Gop made us sensitive to the opinions of ou; 
fellows, and their insults, however contemptible, are 
not stingless. But to defend our reputation by too 
much counter-assertion is only to slap ourselves vio. 
lently and move spectators to laughter. The most 
insignificant destroyer of our peace brings to us av 
opportunity of greatness. Therefore, moral the sec. 
ond: Be moderate in resentments, 

And let us never forget that if we keep our pa 
tience, and either quietly brush away the insects or 
let them draw the little blood which they can hold, 
those who watch us will not be likely to confound 
mosquitoes and men. 


y 


A Worp To Wise Men.—Methods of administra- 
tion are often more odious than the most oppressive 
burdens in themselves. A tenant would rather pay 
an extortionate rent than be scolded by his land- 
lord; and the opposition to the income-tax is 
founded more upon its inquisitorial preliminaries 
than upon its pecuniary demands. While it is 
doubtless true that some such assessment is neces 
sary to equalize the distribution of the support due 
the government, it is also clear, as put by a con- 
temporary, that no State has a right to demoralize 
its citizens by subjecting them to severe and w- 
necessary temptation. 

To recognize the weakness of human nature, t) 
adapt laws to the average moral condition of met 
so that they may be incited rather than discouraged 
by the duties set before them, is the first qualifica- 
tion of practical statesmanship. To require men 
to submit to an impertinent curiosity, or to place 
before them opportunities of evasion which promis: 
large pecuniary gains, is to bear too heavily upo 
bruised reeds, to forget that man is dust. 

Human legislators should profit by the divine ex 
ample, and put upon the people no greater tempt 
tions than they are well able to bear. Man is equ 
to unavoidable trials, but he cannot bear cruel and 
wicked inventions. 





reference to RicuTer’s saying, that he loved God 
and every little child: 

“ Perhaps no sentence, so brief, so fully measures the extrem!- 
ties touched by the infinite love.”’ . 

We do not think so. A little child may be said 
to be in God’s bosom, while a bad man is almost * 
distant as Dives in hell. Coming from Him whe 
tells us that love of God is the first and great co” 
mandment, Jove your enemies measures in fewer words 
a far greater distance than the beautiful saying © 
But how few cat 
stand it! So hard it is to distinguish in feeling be- 
tween the sin and the sinner. 








Kissing THE Rop.—Too much comparison . 
likely to work disgust, even in the most candice 
minds. As for us men, who have the worst of it he 
this discussion about “ women’s rights,” the pert: 
acity with which some of our fair debaters exhibit 
our inferiority is becoming tiresome. In fact — 
comparison is fast degenerating into caine : 
contrast, We have owned up to being tyr” “ 
usurpers, and brutes ; and now we fear that, 12 ae 
retribution for the contempt that we have een 
upon women, we shall yet be compelled to eat $0 
other ill-smelling leek. 

We acknowledge the efficacy of com 
the work of reform, but—“ please, ma’ 


parisons in 
m,”—don't 
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peat us too hard with our own stick. We have 
come to grief through using it, and we now most 
erely advise you to ply it gently. Believe us, 
the strength of woman’s cause lies not so much in 
her being equal or superior to man, as in her un- 
trammeled right to be completely herself. If she 
has a chance to prove what and how great she is, 
she will settle all comparisons in a manner much 
more agreeable to our feelings than by the severe 
application of the rod of masculine disparagement. 
Therefore we humbly cry, Be merciful. 
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«“ PURE RELIGION AND UNDEFILED.” 
——_<————— 
To the Editor of Tak CurisTiIAN Union : 
[am sure your readers will be glad to learn of the 
very kind and numerous responses to the appeal you 
ublished in behalf of the soldier’s widow. To this 
date, June 6th, the following contributions have been 





received : 

From ‘If you don’t get enough repeat the call, and I will _ 
double this”...---------+---eee ees cee eer e cert ete ee eennee #5 = 
Embree... ++ sees seen cree ce ccencs seme ecnenceensseneee 

ge ae BrOOklyn. ...0 00s -ececesceecccesec ewes ccccence 10 00 

s. F.G., Hartford. ----..- Do tee tee reece eee es mann enee ene eee 1 00 

Mr. Davis, Elizabeth, besides clothing. .........cccc...-s00- 2 00 

Newburgh... .s0--+0eeceeeeeeecsccteseeececeeeeeccerececeees 19 00 

For the widow ES ES EER A = eee ener ee go 50 

Mrs. A. K. Miller, Brooklyn......+.-.-++---++--+--se-2ee0+ 3 00 

Isaac L. Miller, GO. .-.- 2-22-22 seen eee e eee 1 00 

TarrytOWN..------++++ ee reer eee eeee 5 00 


‘iyis, lion, N. YV.--.-----2--++++--- 
Somes Capt. W. H. Mall, Brooklyn. 
s. E. Root, Bristol, Ct.--.--------.-- 
R. B. Smith, Williamsburg... ----. 
Mrs. A. M., Jr., Brooklyn.....-.---.--+++-++------ 
Mrs. Demerel and family....------+0------00-2 222s eeee eee ee 9 00 


 ceacen ADHD 





W R,, New York......-------- ++ ---- ----+2---2 eee +--+ +2 -- 10 00 
For the widow and children, from Sammy Swan............ 1 00 
No name, N. seeereee Ss Na SR MTR OOO Re bt Se 10 00 
Mrs. M. A. Seo't, Lewiston, a sisaincies nis cme pesados sina 1 00 
No name, New York------..-------+---0-+- e222 -- nee eeee ee 5 00 
No name, Boston. ....++---- eee ees enne nee eeeneewenecennee-- 1 00 
‘A widowed mother... -----------+---20- eeee eee e eee sree eee 4 Po 
ILENE ie Ese eS Ses ee ener 25 

— of Christian Union in theory and practice, Chicago. 1 00 
Frank B. C. (in memMOViaM)...-~- 0.0 +e-22-see eee eee ee eee eee 2 00 
Que who sympathizes, Missouri..........-------+--++------- 5 00 
RB. H. Kiwbal, Minneapolis, Minn.......-.....--.-...---.-- 5 00 
Friend, Genesee, N. Y.......-------.- -- 100 
L. W.S., Lexington, Mo. . ..50 00 





Two other friends contributed clothing. NRT oxen 
In a future number of Tue CuristiaAn Union I will 
inform the kind donors what has been done with their 
gifts. If you can spare room, please publish the ac- 
companying notes. S. B. Harripay. 
We are sorry that we cannot print all the notes which 
accompany these blessed gifts. The following are 
from three different States--New York, Maine, and 


Missouri : 
car Sir: 
oo hand the amount enclosed to the Soldier's Widow men- 
tioned in the Jast number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Our people 
are to-day decorating the soldiers’ graves with flowers; but it 
will be a hollow tribute to those brave men who gave their lives 
for their country it we fail to care properly for the widows and 
children who have been thus deprived of their natural protectors, 
and left in circumstances of privation and want. — 
I hope the appeal in behalf of the case in question, or any simi- 
lar call, may meet a cordial and generous response. 
Yours, truly, “ Crvis.”’ 
Enclosed please find one dollar for the use of the Soldier’s Wid- 
ow and little ones mentioned in THE CHRISTIAN UNION of last 
week, and may the Lord open the hearts of those who are able to 
aid her in making a livelihood for herself and children. 
Yours, truly, Mrs. M. A. Scott. 


The Rey. H. W. BEECHER. 

Dear Sir,—In the last number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION, under 
the head of A Soldier's Widow, I see a communication referring 
toa Mrs, F. as being in need, and I herewith enclose to you a 
check on the North National Bank, N. Y., for the sum of fifty 
dollars, the proceeds of which please see is conveyed to her, as 
coming from a far-off subscriber of both THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
and Plymouth Pulpit. 

Yours, &c., L. W. S. 








FROM WASHINGTON. 


——__~>—__—_ 
The Season of Heavy Work and Dullness—How the 
Public Business Moves on—Affairs at the White 

House and at the Departments. 

The period known among newspaper men as the 
dull season has set in at Washington. Congress in each 
House is hard at work on the heavy business of the 
session, and the Associated Press flashes it in full, far 
in advance of the mails, over all the land. The Com- 
mittees have their tables loaded with various measures, 
each ordered to be reported at the earliest moment, and 
few are at work on any new ones. For the first time 
since the opening of this Congress, there came a day 
the past week when not a single bill was introduced in 
the House. The number there is already near three 
thousand, and the Senate figures are proportionately 
large. The document rooms begin to look like the 
great book storerooms before the annual trade sales, 

It is very quiet about the Departments, as well as at 
the Capitol. The Cabinet meetings are held as regu- 
larly as ever, but for weeks and weeks scarcely a single 
one has afforded a paragraph for the newspapers. The 
question exciting most interest at the White House is 
that of San Domingo. The President has become so 
much interested as to make it appear almost a personal 
matter. Yet the Senate has not considered it in this 
light, and its opposition to it is based wholly upon dif- 
fering views on public policy, and not in any degree 
Upon hostility to the President. 

The State Department is carrying on a quiet business. 
Cuban matters have ceased to demand much attention. 
The Red River war made a few brisk hours for Mr. 
Fisn, and the Fenians also enlivened his quiet for a 
brief season. A correspondence with the War Depart- 
Ment was necessary to explain the situation, and get a 
few companies of troops on the ground, and the Attor- 
ney General's office was stirred up to the extent of or- 
dering out a hack by telegraph to give the Fenian com- 
mander a ride from the field. 

The Treasury has no unusual work on hand. The 
monthly debt statements show how smoothly the ma- 
nd 1s working. The revenues, from honest col- 
Setan are constantly exceeding the expenditures, and 
eieee believes that a reduction in taxation of 
' y millions would be entirely safe. Mr. Drtano 
a to him, The Revenue Service, in all its depart- 
an a becoming thoroughly familiar with the law 
eth te Stands, and most of the indefinite clauses 
hint - construed by published opinions, so that the 

'W construed alike by all connected with the 


S succeeding admirably in the share of the work al- | 











Bureau. This fact is urged by many as an argument 
against changing to the laws as codified by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. For while the new law is 
doubtless an improvement upon the present one, still, 
while officers were learning to conform themselves to 
it, the revenues would inevitably fall off. 

The War Department has all the burdens of an ex- 
tended Indian war on its hanés. Although hostilities 
cannot be called active in any quarter, the preparations 
which prudence suggests are going forward with dis- 
patch. Already the expenses which have been incurred 
in military affairs on the Plains, arising from the fact 
that the treaties of the Peace Commissioners of two 
years ago were not observed on our part, has cost us 
treble the sum which would have been needed to carry 
them out to the letter. The reports from all parts of 
the army show a greater feeling of uneasiness and un- 
certainty than has ever before prevailed. It springs 
from the yearly propositions on the part of Congress to 
cut down the list of officers. Hundreds of them, on 
this account, are seeking for business connections out- 
side of the army, and this course is necessary to the 
large number of medium rank who have families de- 
pending upon them. 

The Navy Department is again in a state of compar- 

ative repose. The knottiest question now before it is 
how gracefully to take down the flag at Samana, in 
case the Senate should reject the San Domingo treaty. 
There has been much more of a naval demonstration in 
those waters than is generally known. The flag, which 
is said to float over the bay, is also said to have been 
run up with quite a flourish. How to take it down, 
if so directed to do, is the unanswered question at the 
office of Secretary PorrEr—no, Rosgson. 
_ The Interior Department has never been more active 
in trying to avert Indian troubles and complications 
than at present. Secretary Cox has given himself ear- 
nestly to the work, actuated not alone by his sense of 
duty as the head of his department, but by a true 
Christian spirit. He has exerted himself from the first 
to arouse interest in the question on the part of the 
great religious organizations of the country. His letter 
to the New Yor meeting expressed his sentiments 
fully. He views the question as one peculiarly within 
the sphere of action of our missionary associations. 
There are no political bearings to the question. It 
simply commends itself to all, without distinction of 
sect or party, as a wide field of missionary labor close 
at our doors. The first public response which the 
President and Secretary have received—that from the 
Presbyterian Assembly—was not of an ercouraging 
character. Those who argued against action on the 
Indian question upon the ground that it would be deal- 
ing with a political question, surely made a discovery. 
Here in Washington, where the Indian ring bas flour- 
ished for a quarter of a century, the discovery has never 
yet been made that the Indian question was a political 
one. Those politicians here who have given most 
attention to this subject see more hope of a satisfactory 
solution through peaceful measures, and organized 
Christian effort, than through all the various appliances 
of force, which thus far have only served a temporary 
purpose. The good everywhere in the land owe much 
to Senator Morrit1, of Vermont, for the late efforts he 
has made in the Senate to expose the wrong of which 
the nation has been guilty, and arouse the attention of 
that body to the facts and the necessities of the situa- 
tion, as it has never been awakened before. 

The Post-office Department is more thoroughly organ- 
ized than at any previous time. In addition to re- 
arranging the great routes of the extreme West, and 
supplying the increased facilities demanded at the 
South, it is actively engaged in perfecting our foreign 
postal affairs. New treaties have been negotiated with 
most of the great powers. Russia is now an applicant, 
and France is hardly pressed by her home business in- 
terests to accede to the propositions from Mr. Cres- 
WELL, which she has heretofore rejected. 

The Attorney General’s office has been kept under 
constant strain for a year by such complications of the 
Cuban question as required action on the part of the 
Marshals. Just as this question ceased to give much 
trouble, the Fenians broke forth. This was, however, 
a campaign quickly ended, and both Mr. Hoar, and his 
most efficient Assistant, Mr. Freips, are enjoying com- 
parative peace. 

And so, underneath all the apparent quiet and dull- 
ness of the Capitol, it is also true that the machinery of 
Government, although running smoothly and almost 
silently, is at the same time working efficiently, and 
dispatching the public business with much of the atten- 
tion and promptness which individual citizens bestow 
upon their own affairs. ALPHA, 

Washington, D. C., June 4, 1870. 


FROM TURKEY. 
—_—__——_—. 
Qs CONSTANTINOPLE, May 10, 1870. 

omething new has happened under our Oriental sun. 
A Normal School for the education of Turkish girls, 
for the special purpose of training them to be teachers 
of their own sex, has just been opened in the most 
Turkish portion of this Turkish capital, under the very 
shadow of the great mosque of Saint Sopnia. Itis the 
first event of the kind in Turkish annals. There have 
always been schools for boys, both here, and to a great- 
er or less extent, throughout the country. Almost eve- 
ry quarter of city or town has had its hoja or teacher, 
with his circle of boys around him, all seated on the 
floor, or the ground, as the case might be, and all read- 
ing in concert their lessons at the top of their voices, 
and all swaying their bodies backward and_ forward in 
an accompaniment to the rise and fall of their voices. 
Now and then a young girl, not yet come to the age 
when Mohammedan notions of female decorum would 
place the veil upon her, and shut her up in the harem, 
might be seen seated among the boys, or receiving her 
private lesson from the hoja. But this was a very un- 
common sight, and the amount of education which the 
young miss could acquire during the short course of 
time those ideas of decorum allowed her was very small 
indeed. At most she merely learned to read, and find- 
ing afterwards, in her harem life, neither books nor 
papers to read, this acquisition was of but little use to 
her. An educated Turkish woman, in any sense in 
which the term is understood in other lands, has been 
indeed a very rare bird. In this respect there has been 
very little difference between the families of those in 
high life and those in low life. The wife or daughter 
of the Pasha was as illiterate and uncultivated as the 
peasant woman or girl. But in the increased attention 
given of late years here to the subject of education, not 
only have attempts been made to improve the schools 
for boys, and to give them institutions of learning high- 
er than those very common schools, but some thoughts 
have been bestowed upon the girls also. Some of our 
‘advanced thinkers,” for we have such even here, have 
come to the conclusion that ‘‘ for the soul to be without 
knowledge is not good,” even fora woman. And what 
is quite as much to the purpose, some of the women 
have also come to the same conclusion, and have been 
seeking knowledge, seeking it under difficulties, but 
not. without some success. Of course, outsiders have 
not had much information in regard to the changes go- 
ing on behind the screens of the harem, but many things 
have indicated that very decided changes are transpir- 
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ing there. Some months ago the newsboys who cr 
through our streets the ‘‘Jerrides” and the ‘‘Terrakis,” 
that is our Heralds and Times, and other issues of the 
daily press (Constantinople boasts its 16 daily papers, 
in five or six different languages), were found of a sud- 
den offering for sale a new paper. It was evidently 
something extra. It was a paper, the boys said, for 
women. It was very nicely printed in Turkish, on del- 
icately tinted paper, as was suitable considering the 
delicate hands that were to handle it. The fact that 
such a paper had been started, the fact that it sold, the 
fact that it continues to be issued shows that there 
was a demand for it, that it meets somebody’s wants. The 
articles contained in itare very suitable and very sensible. 
They treat of the mutual respect and confidence which 
should exist between husband and wife—give sketch- 
es of the lives and virtues of historical characters, 
useful information for mothers, etc., etc. All this in- 
dicates that the dead waters of harem life have been 
stirred. The screens and the curtains are not yet re- 
moved, but voices are heard behind them calling for 
some knowledge of the outer world, some acquaintance 
with the themes that ,interest fathers, husbands and 
brothers. Within the past year a number of primary 
schools, exclusively for girls, have been established in 
our city. But the movement has been impeded by the 
lack of teachers. The old hojas, the male teachers, 
of course would not be tolerated 1n schools for girls of 
the age that are now seeking instruction. To meet this 
want, the Normal School, above mentioned, has been 
established. Forty pupils were present the first day. 
Instruction is to be givenin reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography, drawing, needle-work and the use of the 
sewing machine—the design of all being, as I have 
said, to prepare teachers for primary and family 
schools. Music and French will be added hereafter. 
A venerable effendi is placed at the head of the insti- 
tution, but other teachers are to be provided. One 
English lady is already connected with it. The enter- 
prise has encountered not a little opposition from vari- 
ous quarters, particularly from the priesthood. But 
some of the most enlightened and liberal minded Turks 
are zealously engaged in its support, and there is every 
reason to believe that it will be a success. Sarrer Pa- 
sHA, the Minister of Public Instruction, and a large 
number of other dignitaries, were present at the open- 
ing of the school. Among those whom the novelty of 
the occasion had drawn together were many Turkish 
women, mothers and relatives of the pupils. These 
women were all closely veiled, but they appeared to 
watch with much interest the proceedings, and listened 
attentively toa very sensible address trom the Pasha 
on the education of women, and the design of the 
present school. After this address, prayer was offered 
for the success of the undertaking. These prayers 
were mingled with many hearty amens from the audi- 
ence. Text books were then distributed to the pupils. 
Refreshments were afterwards served to the spectators, 
who, as they broke up into little groups and conversed 
upon what they had seen and heard, showed evident 
delight in the new order of things which this institu- 
tion is designed to inaugurate. This was a great day 
for Turks. 

The other communities of the empire, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and Bulgarians, are a good deal more advanc- 
ed in regard to education, and the example of those 
so-called subject-races has evidently been one of the 
influences stirring up the Turks to this new movement. 
But there is still much to be done among them all be- 
fore what is desirable will be secured. The schools 
established among these nominally Christian nationali- 
ties are susceptible of great improvement. But it is 
encouraging to see the interest with which educational 
questions are discussed. Some’ of the arguments for 
female education urged on this side of the water would 
not, perhaps, be highly appreciated by American read- 
ers in the present temper of the public mind there. 
What would be thought, for example, of this? ‘‘Wo- 
man is the weaker vessel ; mentally, morally, as well 
as physically, she is inferior to man, and for this rea- 
son she has the more need of education to make up 
fer what is lacking in natural endowments.” The prem- 
ises smack strongly of the East ; but the present con- 
clusion that the weaker vessel should be strengthened 
and developed is better than the one which would be 
drawn to the effect that nothing could or should be 
done with that which is so weak and a 


TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
—_>——. 
BY THE REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
——_<>——— 
(Tenth Letter.) 
Carro, Egypt, February 23, 1870. 
Most of this beautiful day we have industriously used 


in journeying around through the crowded and odorous 
streets in search of the chief mosques of the cit 








itself. These Mohammedan sanctuaries are all accessi- 
ble even to unbelievers now, and many of them will 
well reward the labor incident upon a visit. 

‘*pUT THE SHOES OFF THY FEET.” 


All persons of all nations may enter at any hour of 
the day; only one requisition is enforced, the shoes 
must be removed as one goes in. The janitor at the 
door provided me with woolen slippers to draw on 
over my boots ; but in a few instances, at mosques less 
frequented and so less formally prepared to earn back- 
sheesh by attentions to strangers, the attendants simply 
wound up my feet ina bandage of rags. That is to 
say, they tied old cloths around outside my boots with 
a string, and that seemed to answer all purposes. I 
think it ought to, certainly; for if anything was pol- 
luted, I was the unfortunate owner of it. I leurned 
afterwards that the best way was to a a pair of 
the native yellow slippers in one of the bazaars, and 
wear them formy own. And onrainy days, I dis- 
covered that if I carefully removed my india rubber 
overshoes, and left them in charge of the porter, they 
made no sort of objection to my walking around in 
my boots. 

The true Oriental never removes the covering from 
his head for any length of time. Whenthe turban for 
any reason becomes oppressive, indoors, he changes it 
for the inevitable fez or red cap of felt with silver or 
silken tassel. And if this happens to be taken off from 
his closely-shaven crown, he still adheres to an inner 
cap of white linen next the scalp. Not even when he 
prays does he attempt to show his reverence in any of 
our accustomed ways. Our instinctive removal of our 
bats as we came in was entirely unappreciated. 

Indeed, the very idea seems to be different. The 
Mohammedans think more of their own personal rela- 
tions to the Deity ; Christians think more of God’s per- 
sonal presence. We are moved by a feeling of devotion ; 
they by an experience of sin. We worship our Maker ; 
they deprecate his wrath. We are affected under an 
apprehension of divine holiness, and pay our homage 
to God’s character ; they under the same apprehension 
fasten with a profession of contrition more directly 
upon their own. To them of course, therefore, the 
place of worship is holy ; to us it is sacred. They are 
afraid they may pollute it with unwashed vileness ; we 
are desirous to honor it as the dwelling of God, 








The origin of this custom will be readily recalled. 
They derive their authority from the incident recorded 
of Mosgs in the Arabian mountain, at the time when 
he saw the burning bush. There the voice of God was 
heard saying to the chosen leader of Israel: “ Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet; for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” Every Mussulman’s 
strict habit, when he goes into these buildings, is to 
enter barefooted, quietly kicking off his loose sandals 
at the door, and bearing them in his hand to the spot 
where he kneels to pray. The flagging is generally 
covered with a matting of some sort, or a fragment of 
carpet ; and sometimes the entire area is carpeted with 
the richest stuffs. 

CONVENIENCES OF CONSCIENCE. 

I could not help remarking, with a half-amused con- 
sciousness of satisfaction, how the human mind is 
swayed, even in matters of severe conscientiousness, 
by commonplace matters of fact; and how even the 
conscience itself proves elastic to meet convenience. 
It is emphatically a fine thing for us both that our no- 
tions have not been confused by an interchange, for the 
reverse would have been ruin. So sage a reflection as 
this came to me through no nobler process of sugges- 
tion than an unfortunate cold in the head. In our 
western and northern climates it would be a serious 
peril to uncover our feet at church; for one person in 
every six in America has pulmonary complaint. But 
in those eastern and southern climates, it could never be 
without danger that one should uncover his head so 
often as these devotees have to pray; for in Cairo one 
person out of every six bas ophthalmy. We should 
take cold on the pavement, and they would be sure to 
have sore eyes in the sun. 

And just at this point let me put to the artistic 
world a single question: How happens it that in all the 
pictures of Christ and the Apostles, cartoons and fres- 
coes, ancient and modern, not one of them is ever 
represented with any covering at all for his head ? Does 
anybody suppose that Perer went fishing bareheaded ? 
Did those seventy people go around preaching in 
Palestine just in their hair? If they did, then ‘every 
soul of them was preserved only by miracle from being 
sunstruck. Yet I presume it would be deemed immense- 
ly irreverent to picture our divine Lord wearing the 
usual fez. 

FORM OF THE MOSQUES.. 

We have nothing in our own land by which to give 
a notion of the plan of these Mohammedan churches. 
Generally they are constructed around a court-yard, 
paved, and with a fountain in the centre. Entrance is 
made through an arched gateway ; and thena long colon- 
nade is disclosea, surrounding three or four sides. Be- 
fore the door of the mosque itself oftentimes hangs a 
heavy leather curtain, swinging away by the corner 
when one wishes to go in. 

T.e fountain is a necessary convenience for the 
worshipers, who, by law, are compelled to wash be- 
fore every supplication. Our dragoman, ready as ever 
with his sage wisdom, took occasion to remark, as he 
saw me examining the water-faucets and the stone seats 
before them: ‘‘ Our religion is a very clean religion.” 
Indeed it is, judging from what it requires; but as to 
results, this deponent saith not. I will only put on 
record here, that judging from a few odors I have per- 
ceived, and from some experiences I have not enjoyed, 
just after having been in contact with a number of 
amazingly industrious devotees, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that more washing would not be injurious. 

No pictures or statues are ever allowed in Mohamme- 
dan places of prayer. In this, and in other respects, 
they seta praiseworthy example, which their Papal 
neighbors, claiming the Christian name, would do well 
to follow. Indeed, they carry this notion so far that it 
is only within a very few years that any Mussulman 
would allow himself to be photographed. They are 
taught to interpret the second commandment so literal- 
ly that they assert, as a doctrine of the Koran, that all 
painters anc sculptors are forbidden to make copies of 
the human frame or person; they will be compelled to 
furnish eventually souls for all the bodies of men they 
fashion on canvas or in stone. 

No seats are needed in the mosques, for all persons 
in the East prefer to sit or recline on the floor. The 
enclosures are kept quite clean, and are ventilated well. 
In this respect they are in agreeable contrast with the 
gaudy and filthy churches in Italy. On one side, 
against the wall, is wont on set occasions to stand an 
officer called an Imaum in a niche prepared for him, 
to read prayers and chapters of the Koran. Another 
man, called a Moolah, on Fridays harangues the people, 
taking his stand in a conspicuous and often richly- 
carved pulpit approached by a high flight of steps. 
Generally, however, the devotions are personal, and in 
good measure solitary. The devotee enters sedately, 
just fresh from the fountain, and immediately com- 
mences his multitudinous genuflections and _prostra- 
tions, murmuring to himself a kind of liturgy that 
sounds like an incantation. The abstraction these peo- 
ple exhibit is truly wonderful. It would seem impossi- 


Y|ble to disturb them, even though the heavens should 


begin to fall. An intense business-like absorption ap- 
pears to hold them in this exercise perfectly under its 
power. 

THE MOSQUES AS RETREATS. 

Open at all hours of the day, entirely unlimited as to 
any bounds of parish locality, free to every one, these 
places of prayer afford a cool and comfortable retreat 
for all conceivable classes of incomers. The utmost 
quiet and decorum prevail. At almost any time a 
curious and interesting spectacle may be found within 
the wide precincts. A few persons will be scen engaged 
busily in their laborious devotions. Now and then a 
group of men will be discovered conversing in sedate 
tones, as if impressed with the gravity of the spot. 
And most singular sight of all, you will see some at 
full length sleeping on the soft carpet, their heads 
buried in their extended arms, and covered to a most 
suffocating extent with their heavy blankets. 

The poor wandering Arabs especially find their wel- 
come in these consecrated buildings. No one ever 
drives a worshiper away, and no one ever assumes 
authority to turn the weary and the overheated out of 
these cool places of refreshment. They consider it 
God’s house for every creature of God, and that makes 
it his home. Even the birds, building their nests in 
the nooks of architecture, are not disturbed. Sanctuary 
privileges, therefore, are free in these precincts to the 
poor and the wich, the stranger and the home-borp. 
alike. What arrested my mind more than anything 
else in some of these splendid temples, was the sense 
of right to be inside of them, which every person by 
his very manner claimed for himself, and no one ven- 
tured to deny to another. 

THE MOSQUE AT THE CITADEL. 

It would be easy to give detailed descriptions of many 
of these edifices, but I cannot hope to prolong the inte- 
rest they gave us in the actual inspection. That one 
which gave us all the most pleasure we found on the 
very summit of the Mokattane hills, within the enclo- 
sure for so many years the centre of all history and 
power. It is the most conspicuous of all the edifices 
that show their roofs above the high wall of the cita- 
del, and stands close by the palace. 

I do not like its architecture altogether, for the min- 
arets are so lofty and thin that they resemble a candle 
with the extinguisher on the top. Hence the exterior 
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commands admiration only for the beautiful finish of 
its material. The entire edifice is constructed out of 
veined alabaster. Once fairly inside of the enclosure, 
we could hardly restrain our exclamations of delight 
and wonder. It is the finest in Cairo; and I have no 
hesitation in saying it is the most costly edifice I ever 
beheld. It is inartistically expensive, magnificent in 
the rough with mere solid profusion of silver, precious 
stones, and gold. The inside and the outside, as I have 
said, are of pure alabaster, of a yellowish white color, 
great columns of polished stone glittering like varie- 
gated glass clear to their summits. The porch with its 
multiplied ornaments, the arches of the court-yard, 
and the domes that make the roof, are full of points of 
rare architectural beauty. And then within on every 
hand over the vast area, the exquisite tablets inscribed 
with verses from the Koran, traced skillfully in char- 
acters of graceful Arabic; the pulpit, the winding 
staircase, the curiously-fashioned lamps suspended like 
so many vases from the ceiling by silken cords; the 
beautiful figures in the thickly-tufted carpets, the stain- 
ed windows in the lofty casements elaborately carved, 
the cornices projecting heavily with pendants as ten- 
uous as frost-work—all these to-day seemed so like the 
imagined scenery of the Thousand and One Nights, 
that I could almost bring back the dream of my child- 
hood concerning the times of the good Caliph Haroun 
ALRASOHID. 

The Mohammedans of: Cairo are wont to relate the 
tale, as they exhibit the perfection of this edifice, how 
the monarch, who at first erected it, commanded that 
the hand of the architect by whose skill it was planned 
should be cui off, lest in another fit of inspiration he 
should build a second miracle of beauty, likely in any 
respect to become a perilous rival of this. But it hap- 
pens that other guardians of neighboring mosques are 
wont to use the same melo-dramatic story to enhance 
visitors’ admiration for their particular charge. And 
as each of these accuses his fellows of having lied in 
the narration, and perverted the history, it is possible 
that all of them are accurate in the generous estimate. 

NOTES BY THE WAY. 


While we were together in this edifice we were struck 
with the exceeding gracefulness of the domes over our 
heads. And they were quite alive with sparrows, 
which were twittering tumultuously around among 
them. So fine were the colors of the giass, and so feli- 
citous were the curves of the arches, that I raised my 
voice to call the attention of one of the party to notice 
and admire them. To my surprise the sharp sound of 
my words was taken up and repeated around in rever- 
berations of one of the finest echoes I ever listened to 
indoors. I asked the guardian if there could be any 
harm in singing there, and received reply of consent. 

Some of those who have traveled in Italy will remem- 
ber that pleasant surprise given them by the courier 
while in the famous Baptistery at Pisa. So now, in 
humble imitation, I lifted my voice ‘‘like a pelican in 
the wilderness,” uttering in rapid succession three pro- 
longed notes. You know music enough to under- 
stand what I mean. I started with C, G, and E; away 
went the chord, far up among the five or six vast con- 
caves of the roof, rolling around with fine success. 
Then I took D, B, and G; and again we listened while 
the notes blended and swept overhead. Then I added, 
holding the notes with a swell, E, G, and C. All I have 
to say is, I wish those who go there and love weird 
mysteries of music, would remember to try the experi- 
ment. ‘hen I gave them C, A, and F, and left the 
chord in strange harmony wandering from dome to 
dome among the birds. 


THE AGE OF GOLP. 


While in this building there occurred to-day a most 
suggestive conversation with our dragoman. We were 
standing by the tomb of the great man who founded 
the mosque, now more than five hundred years old. 
This was surrounded with an iron railing, the door of 
which was heavily padlocked. Silver lanterns burned 
around the raised sarcophagus, whose glittering radi- 
ance lit the surface of stone till it flashed with its inlaid 
jewels and plates of overlying gold. 

‘lL asked the guide if any one was ever allowed to 
enter this enclosure. He said, ‘‘ No.” I intimated, how- 
ever, that I presumed He might go in, being a believer, 
even though the people would forbid me. He replied 
hastily, and with an unaffected start of alarm, ‘‘ Oh, 
no! 1 weuld never go inside there! He was a holy 
man. Iam notso good. He lived in a better year. 
That was a great while ago. Those years are gone. 
No man like him lives now. Those were gold times. 
There is a Book at Shechem worth & great deal more 
mopey than I can tell. The Englishmen are trying to 
get it. They sent a man last year to buy it. He 
offered them a hundred thousand pounds. They will 
have that Book by and by. Then there will be no 
more your religion, no more my religion. That Book 
will give the true religion. Our men say so.” 

Astonished at the high excitement of the man, for he 
was trembling in every limb; and arrested on the in- 
stant by his perverted and mistaken notion of the 
endeavors made last summer by the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund to obtain a copy of the Samaritan Bible from 
the priests on Mount Gerizim, who guard it with a 
jealousy quite disproportionate to its value, I inquired 
again, with no little surprise, whether that Book would 
prove the Koran wrong? And his answer came sadly : 
**Yes; all our men say so, Theysay Koran religion is 
good, but that Book has the ¢rue religion. We are all 
bad. We want new religion. Great while ago men 
were good. Our religion is good, but it will not last 
very long. We shall have the true religion in the 
Book ; not your religion, not our religion, but the true 
religion. Then the gold times will all come back again, 
as they used to be.” 

He then went on to relate how many of the leaders 
of his faith he knew, who were expecting an overthrow 
of church and government before long. His tones con- 
tinued to grow mournful as he admitted how wicked 
all the people had become. During this interview my 
mind was powerfully impressed. The entire scene has 
a touch of romance in it, a sort of glamour, as I at- 
tempt to recall it. Sitting here now as I write, late in 
the night, my pen pauses while my imagination re- 
produces the spectacle. 1 seem to see the earnest face 
of the excited Egyptian, as his hand tremblingly grasps 
the bar of the gilded grating. Over us both talls the 
rich light from the arches overhead, blending a score 
of hues in one glorious beam as it streams through the 
panes of the stained glass. Around us are kneeling 
forms of followers of Islam. 

And I, a child of hope through grace in a Redeemer 
crucified, a preacher of the coming and all-absorbing 
kingdom, am suddenly confronted with a disclosure of 
weakness and an admission of consternation on the part 
of one of its most formidable foes. There we meet on 
the Book! 

And I stand thinking of the day as perhaps nearer 
than I had dreamed, when the King ot the Kingdom 
— be here. And [ repeat to myself the remembered 

nes ; 


“For lo! the days are hastening en, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 
hen Peace shall over all the earth 
A ts final splendors fling, 
nd the whole world send back the song, 


The Children. 





LILLY’S PROMISE. 
—-->---— 

** Don’t forget, Linty.” 

‘Never, mamma; never, while I live.” 

That was Lit.y’s promise, and she made it amid pas- 
sionate tears of grief, clinging round the neck of a 
mother she might never see again; for Litty was 
going on a long journey, going all alone, too; and even 
now the cabin of the European steamer in which they 
sat was rapidly filling up with her fellow-passengers. 
There was a furious snow storm, and it was bitterly 
cold; and the child who had hitherto lived amid tropi- 
cal sunshine shivered and looked tremblingly into that 
dark future wherein was no light of home, and no 
comfort of a mother’s love. The last moment came. 
With inexpressible tenderness Mrs. Fremine laid the 
almost fainting girl down, and with kisses of despvir- 
ing resignation (such as we give to lips already coffin- 
ed), she left her child to God and his ever present care 
and love. But witb her last kiss, she whispered, 
“ Don’t forget, Litty ;” and with eager solemnity came 
the promise, ‘‘ Never, mamma ; ever, while I live.” 

When the first paroxysm of her grief was over, LILLY 
arose and washed her face and took her Bible from her 
trunk ; an old Bible, and an old friend, for it had been 
her father’s friend before it descended to her. It was 
full ot pencil marks ; she could not open it but some of 
them met her eye, like a pleasant note of invitation, 
saying, ‘‘ Look, my child, here is one of the wells of 
salvation; drink and be comforted.” So when it had 
been necessary for Litiy to go to Scotland, she had 
begged that this Bible might go with her, and her wid- 
owed mother had given it to her, with many tears, 
saying, ‘‘See here, dear; when Arciy died, papa made 
this mark; and inthe dreadful war time, when our 
flour barrel was very low, and our clothes almost gone, 
he made this one. When he was obliged to leave us 
alone in Austin, he left us to God by right of this 
promise. And lvok, Litty, how naturally the book 
opens at the 91st Psalm. It got that habit in the awful 
yellow fever time. Here are your father’s footsteps ; 
tread faithfully in them.” So you may be sure this 
bible was very precious in Litty’s eyes, and now she 
took it from her trunk, saying in her heart as she did 
so, ‘I will be certain to remember; but if I put my 
promise /ere, that will be what dear papa would call 
‘binding it with cords to the horns of the altar.’” She 
had no pen and ink, but she took a pencil and wrote 
underneath her father’s name these words: ‘‘ I promise 
God and mamma three things. Never to forget my God. 
Never to forget my home. Never to forget my coun- 
try;” and then she signed the promise with her name. 

The voyage was long and stormy, but Litty was 
neither sick nor frightened, and soon became a univer- 
sal favorite with officers, passengers, and sailors. One 
lady sat with her clothes on day and night, ready for 
the life-boat; another kept her eyes constantly on the 
barometer, watching for the storm that was to wreck 
them ; and one silly young man woke all the passengers 
one night under the impression that the captain had 
carried his carpet bag up stairs, and was going to take 
to the boats, but Lizty said ‘‘ she should wait until the 
captain took his umbrella too ;” and was perfectly calm 
and even happy, because she knew Wo held the water 
in the hollow of His hand. If I had space I could tell 
you many interesting things about this voyage of 
Luxy’s, and the people who took it with her. Among 
the passengers were the Siamese Twins, and with them 
she formed an acquaintanceship which passed many a 
pleasant hour, for they were good talkers, and good 
chess-players; and bad always a plentiful supply of 
sweetmeats which they generously shared with her. 

But after a two weeks’ passage the steamer arrived 
safely in Seotland ; and now, do you think, little girls, 
there would be much fear of Litty forgetting God in 
that country of churches and creeds and catechisms ? 
But what Litty’s mother meant was not that she should 
worship God so many times a day or week, but that 
she should acknowledge him in al her ways. A life of 
constant change, the experiences of war and pestilence, 
scarcity and bereavement, had made the God of Litty’s 
home a ‘‘ present God;” one who fed the sparrows, and 
counted the very hairs of those who loved him. Litty 
knew her Bible, but she had never learnt the Shorter 
Catechism. She was almost a heathen to her cousins. 
Her ideas of God and Christ were not according to 
rule; they were too human ; she had a hard time of it 
trying to cramp the great and glorious God, whom she 
had ‘‘so learnt” among primeval woods and boundless 
prairies, within the narrow circle of the Calvinistic 
creed and the four walls ofa U. P. Church. Great 
doubts perplexed her at this time; she was uncertain 
and miserable, and was in danger of forgetting, because 
remembrance was distress and fear. Then God sent a 
wise shepherd to seek his little lamb, and he found 
Litty straying among doctrines and laws, and he 
brought her back to Jesus. He did not absolve her 
from her catechism, but he showed her a still higher 
law, and bid her walk without fear in the glorious lib- 
erty to which God had called her. Anxiously Mrs. 
FLEMING watched through her daughter's letters this 
struggle in her heart, and very happy was she, when, 
after some months of uncertainty, Litty wrote, ‘‘ Dear 
mamma, rejoice with me! I have found peace and joy 
again. God is love.” 

After this far pleasanter letters came from LILLy. 
Her school was more cheerful, her lessons easier, and 
she spoke less of her failing health. You know, my 
dear little girls, that the heart bears up the body, and 
Litty’s heart was in heaven. Still every now and 
then came pathetic longings after home and America. 
‘“*Dear mamma,” she said in one letter, “how much 
further is the sun away from Scotland than from the 





h now the angels sing.” 


United States? He only makes an occasional morning 


call here, and never comes to spend the day.” During 
the summer vacation she went up to the Highlands and 
visited some of the places famous in song and story; 
but she wrote: ‘They are a great deal nicer in songs 
and stories than anywhere else, mamma. Hills and 
Highlanders are only interesting in Scorr’s novels, and 
the heather is not romantic when you know how dirty 
it is.” One of the most interesting places she visited 
was the “‘Holy Isle.” It lies in the Frith of Clyde, 
and is remarkable as being the first place in the West of 
Scotland which received the Gospel. Here are the 
cave and well of St. Molio, and the burial places of 
martyrs and confessors of the early Church. Litiy 
thought that if a man wanted to cultivate the desire for 
death no more favorable spot could be selected. Gray 
and stony, without any trees and little vegetation, 
intensely subject to wet days, and lashed round all its 
small circumference by furious waves, it was inex- 
pressibly dreary to the child whose memories were of 
broad flowery savannahs, and cool dark woods, and 
deep shady rivers where the lonely heron kept its pa- 
tient watch, and the frontier ranger paddled his solitary 
canoe. 

In the autumn she wrote: ‘‘ Dear mamma, the sum- 
mer is over, they say, and we are going back to the 
city. But how can a thing be over that has not been 
at all? A kind of diluted winter has been the usual 
state of affairs, but I have learnt to fish, and row stroke- 
oar, and tie a reef-point knot, and keep my temper 
when wind and tide are both against me.” 

As the winter advanced Lity’s health began to fail 
more rapidly. It was now often impossible for her to 
study, her sufferings were so great, and the idea of 
home crept sweetly into all her studies. But it had 
been determined that she should remain until her school 
term concluded in the following summer, and she 
strove to find some new interest to occupy her heart 
and mind. This was in some measure supplied by the 
ragged schools and by the institution of a dinner for 
destitute children. In one of the most wretched quar- 
ters of the city a room was procured, and here every 
day between one and two hundred homeless, hungry 
little ones received a good dinner of soup, meat and 
bread. It was alwaysa happy hour to Litty when 
she was able to be there, and put into the thin eager 
hands the food for which they were perishing. And 
after they had eaten their dinners, it was possible to 
teach these little beathen something ; and their bright, 
pertinent answers were often very amusing. ‘‘ Now 
what kind of a man do you think PETER was?” said a 
lady toa little barefooted, half naked child to whom 
she had been describing the Apostle and his faults and 
virtues. ‘‘Hoo do I ken? I never saw the mon,” was 
the unanswerable solution of the difficulty. 

But the last of these dinners came to Liry. Her 
complaint grew so much worse that she was quite sure 
it was her duty to come hcme, and the very fear that 
otherwise she might never see her mother and sisters 
and country again brought on sometimes the most dis- 
tressing symptoms. So early in the spring Lit.y came 
home. No hint, nor whisper of her precarious state 
had preceded her, and there was nothing in her general 
appearance to indicate it; but that night as they were 
all sitting round the stove Litiy had a paroxysm of in- 
tense pain which made her mother’s heart sink, as 
water sinks in wells before an earthquake’s shock. 

**Ts that your heart, my darling ?” 

** Yes, mamma.” 

** Do you often suffer in this way ?” 

‘*So often that I hope it cannot last long.” 

** And you never told me!” 

‘*No, for if Ihad sent you word, you would have 
called it bad news; but when I tell you myself -that I 
am not only reconciled but happy in the thought that I 
may die young, that makes it different. Itis good news, 
mamma, that I may see papa soon; life has been very 
dark since he went to heaven.” 

There were but four of this family left—mother, 
Lutty, Atice and Maup. The father and six sons and 
daughters were already gone home, and memory was 
busy with the past and hope wandering among the 
‘‘many mansions;” and so they sat silent and sad, 
holding each other’s hands and waiting while ‘‘ mamma” 
gathered strength for this new trial of her faith. At 
length she spoke. ‘‘It is all right, Lirty. If you go 
first, then I have only Maup and Atice to leave; and 
God cannot be unkind or do anything foolishly. Let 
us have worship, and then you shall try and sleep.” 

‘* Here is papa’s Bible, mamma ; and see, the promise 
I made you, I wrote down under his name; and J have 
kept it—kept it faithfully—and oh! whata faithful 
Friend we serve. I have remembered God, and He has 
not forgotten me. He has called me by name. I shall 
go to Him soon. I have never forgotten my home. I 
shall carry its image on my heart, even beyond the 
pearly gates. I have not forgotten my country, my 
beautiful country, joy of the whole earth; but yet, 
mamma, we are only strangers and sojourners, and seek 


a better country, even an heavenly one.” 
"TINGS AND DOINGS. 


S, 
vay AP? 

Tue AppLE-TREE.—We learn that the most uncome- 
ly trees can be made, by His touch, of excelling beauty. 
What tree more ungainly than the apple? Broad- 
backed, low, with limbs sprawling in every direction, 
cleft often to the root, in its naked aspect it is without 
form or comeliness. Like the olive, it is the Caliban 
of the cultured woods. By its side the pear and cherry 
tower in gracefulness, and the peach, though of like 
spreading branches, has a light and feminine air, that 
is much more attractive, while the domesticated fruit- 
less trees, the elm and maple, leave it far behind, in its 
rude, misshapen grotesqueness. But when rounded out 
into flowerage, all its rivals fade before its charms. Its 
very shape increases its loveliness. It becomes a hem- 
isphere of beauty, a dome of color and enchantment. 
No equal object of attraction is seen in all the trees of 
the wood; the little flowers of the cherry and pear do 
not add materially to their beauty, while the maple and 








elm are given no such additions to their charms, 


So, often, the uncomel : nee 
’ ’ me. art: 2 

more abundant canine bee Pe DS have the 
but with no charms of face or address that and useful, 
the stars of the drawing-room. Yet wh make them 
these awkward Colonel Dossins, these y 
and brothers, suddenly burst into a globe of he 

life, they become the joy and glory of ‘eho ww and 
community. Pain and anguish find them an “s d and 
ery flies at their coming, and happiness nt 8, mis- 
their smile. Sin shrinks before their saint} _ 
Satan is abashed before the Christ that js form and 
them, the hope and experience of glory. As — In 
tree among the trees of the Wood, so are these : apple- 
daughters by the side of their outwardly comehn 
inwardly homelier kindred, in these ‘hours rg but 
spiritual unfolding. This flowering is only for a 
ing. The blossoms are not for mere enchant a 
They are for future use. They mean apples wT 
star is to become a globe. The red-cheeked ap | he 
lows the red-cheeked blossom. Even so her te » fil. 
a lesson. Beauty is naught without gocdniens ” 
goodness is seen ultimately in results, not profess and 
— Zion's Herald. . “sions, 


weg Prowl nt + pall this al 
mous debate under his nose, can anybod j 

Punchinello’s Essence of Congress is Ac <crargh ~p 
pungent a Roma? 78 

‘** There was a debate upon the propositi + 
the mission to Rome. . Peoposition to aboliah 

“Mr. Brooks said most of his constituents wer 
Roman Catholics. Therefore there should be a mis: “ 
to Rome. — 

‘“*Mr.«<DaweEs said that Brooks used to be 
Nothing. Therefore there should not be a pn 
Rome. . 

‘Mr. Cox said they used to burn witches j 35 
chusetts. Therefore there should be a pt ages é 
Rome. 

‘*Mr. Hoar said they didn’t. Therefore there should 
not be a mission to Rome. _— 

‘* Mr. Vooruges said they burnt a Roman Catholic 
Asylum in Boston. Therefore there should bea mis 
sion to Rome. ~ 

**Mr. Dawes said they burnt a Negro 
New York. 
to Rome. 

‘*Mr. Voorngses said Dawes was another. There 
fore there should be a mission to Rome. 

**Mr. Binenam said PowELt was a much bette 
painter than Titian, and Vinnig Ream a much better 
sculptor than Micnuart ANGELO. Therefore there shoul 
not be a mission to Rome. 

** Republican Chorus. You are. 

** Democratic Chorus. We ain't. 

“© Republican Chorus. You did. 

** Democratic Chorus. We didn't. 

“* Solo by the Speaker. Order. 

** Democratic Chorus. There should be (du cajo 
with gavel accompaniment). ; 

** Republican Chorus. There should not be (ditto, 
ditto). After weighing these arguments, the House 
adjourned without doing anything about it.” . 


€n love calls 
hsecinly sisters 


ostract of a fg- 


a Know- 
hission to 


y Asylum in 
Therefore there should not be a mission 


Fatszt Har Amone tHe ANcriENTS.—The Greek, 
Egyptian, Carthagenian and Roman ladies, more than 
twenty-five centuries ago, made use of the most ex- 
travagant quantities of borrowed hair, and they wound 
it into large protuberances upon the back of their 
heads, and to keep it in place used “ hair-ping ” of pre- 
cisely the form in use at the present time. The Roman 
women at the time of Aveustus were especially 
pleased when they could outdo their rivals by piling 
upon their heads the highest tower of borrowed locks. 
They also arranged rows of curls formally around the 
sides of the head, and often the very fashionable dam- 
sels would have pendent curls in addition. To sucha 
pitch of absurd extravagance did the Roman ladies at 
one time carry the business of adorning the hair, that 
upon the introduction of Christianity, in the first and 
second centuries, the apostles and fathers of the Church 
launched severe invectives against the vanity and frivol- 
ity of the practice. The artistic professional hair- 
dressers of old Rome were employed at exorbitant 
prices to form the hair into fanciful devices, such as 
harps, diadems, wreaths, emblems of public temples 
and conquered cities, or to plait it into an incredible 
number of tresses, which were often lengthened by 
ribbons so as to reach to the feet, and loaded with 
pearls and clasps of gold.—(Hartford) Churchman. 


Tue Huminity oF GREATNESS.—COLERIDGE, in one 
of a series of letters just published for the first time, 
has the following: ‘‘ £ have often heard of the pain of 
inferiority; this I could never understand. I have 
often enough met my superiors—some in all things, 
many in many things; but God knows the feeling was 
so delightful that it has not seldom tempted me to over- 
rate persons or compositions of my contemporaries: 
and thence it is that 1 devote myself almost entirely to 
the works of the great, ever-living dead men of our 
isle, or to the writings of the Germans, who appear to 
me—I mean the learned public of Germany—a full 
century before the Scotch or English.” 


CrassioAL ReminisceNnces.—Some of the construings 
and replies given in Oxford lecture-rooms merit for 
their authors the application of a birch rod far more 
than the willful false quantities of the lower school at 
Eton. Many will recollect the case of a careless, 
empty-headed young fellow. who thus acquitted himself 
in a Horace lecture of the Rev. Mr. Dozer. He was 
desired to commence construing at the first satire of the 
inimitable Quintus Horativs FLacous— 

“ Qui fit, Mecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 

Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, illa 

Contentus vivat ?” 
Evidently he had never set eyes upon the passage be- 
fore, and possessed not the faintest notion of its mean- 
ing, but at it he went doggedly—‘ Qui flt Macenas— 
who made Mecenas? ut nemo—what, nobody? gud 
sibi sortem—what sort of a fellow was he, then? 


Doubtless, also, the advocates of the modern system 
of education, abolishing the dead languages, will look 
with gloomy satisfaction upon the following urd 
of alanguage already defunct, and the postponement 
of whose burial is in their eyes a national scandal. 
The excellent Dozer was again the victim ; he had de- 
sired a future ruler of the country to render into Eng- 
lish— 

" i i m montibus humor 

yer setaae cae Go re 

Blandly the ‘‘ Latinicide ” began : 
well; guum, when; gelidus canis, thi 
tur, is left; montibus, on the mountains ; 
joke.”—London Society. sit Sel 
This reminds us of something that was said in oo > 
H.’s recitation-room during our Freshman year at f ie 
In translating Homer, P., one of the luminaries © os 
class, came upon the fine sonorous phrase which r ° 
H. was wont to render, ‘‘ Achwans wearing gor 
greaves.” P. blundered out, “‘the very very 
Acheeans.” ‘* Well-greaved Achzans,” corrected = 
H., with a look of mild surprise. P., with a TW ell- 
peated, ‘the Achzans, very sorrowful. sic Te- 
greaved,” said Prof. H., in a tone of half-pathet oe 
monstrance, ‘ Well,” broke out P., rather indignanl'y, 


“ Vere novo, I know 
the cold dog; gui- 
humor, for a 








meal 
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«J don't see the difference in meaning between well 
grieved and very sorrowful /” wy , 
g ‘Another of our classical prodigies translated Horace’s 
“Sub Jove frigido” by ** Out in the cold, by Jove!” 


QcIENCE SET TO Musio.—We take the following from 
the Jarvard Advocate, and recommend¢ it as a college 


song, suited to the air of ‘“‘The Elephant now Goes 
5 b) 
Round.” ia ; 
«The human lungs reverberate sometimes with great velocity, 
When windy individuals indulge in much verbosity. 
They have to twirl the glottis sixty thousand times a minute, 
And push and punch the diaphragm as though the deuce was 


in it. 





CHORUS. 

“The pharynx now goes up ; 
The larynx, with a slam, 
Ejects a note 
From out the throat, 
Pushed by the diaphragm.” 


A CELESTIAL FIRE DgPpaRTMENT.—A man lately made 
application for insurance on a building situated in a 
village where there was no fire engine. In answer to 
the question, ‘ What are the facilities for extinguish- 
ing fires ?” he wrote, ‘‘ Jt rains sometimes. 











The Household. 











MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 





BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
ee cere) 
HEEDLESSNESS. 


There are many annoyances that fall to a house- 
keeper’s lot, whieh seem very insignificant when spoken of, 
and too trivial to put on paper; but they are grievances, 
nevertheless, and like a wasp’s or bee’s sting, though small, 
not easily borne; and when they follow each other in quick 
snecession, and are constantly repeated, the accumulation, 
like a whole swarm of bees, will tax the grace and patience 
of the strongest. It is the little frets of daily life, that, 
when summed up, become almost unendurable, and to them 
is added the mortification of knowing that friends who are 
only “lookers on,’ having never themselves touched the 
burden with so much as their little finger, feel no sympa- 
thy; but on the contrary, almost a good natured contempt, 
that any one is so weak as to be shaken by such very trifling 
troubles and Wexations. But they are not trifling—if they 
were only occasional, they would be—but they are of daily, 
hourly occurrence, and because they are never ending, make 
a housekeeper’s responsible position one that demands self- 
control and patience of a higher order than any other posi- 
tion to which woman aspires. There is a dignity in being 
burnt at the stake that enables one to rise above the pain; 
but to be harried to death with briars and brambles is very 
humiliating; yet a torture, none the less. 

It is by calling attention to the cause of these petty vexa- 
tions, and endeavoring to show how they must be over- 
come and eradicated, that we hope to do any good by vhese 
“talks,” 

Many things that are really untidy are not noticed until, 
through this neglect, they increase, and at last cause 
ereat confusion in the home affairs simply because the 
young housekeeper’s attention has not been called to 
them, or she does not yet understand how to regulate and 
control them. Ignorance may be bliss, but it is of a nature 
that leads to mischief in the end. 

Let us point out some of these petty troubles and see 
what they amount to and how they may be removed. 

What more disagreeable and annoying than to have the 
vapors or odors that arise from washing or cooking pervade 
the whole house, giving to it the sickening smell of the 
lowest class boarding houses? When seated quietly in the 
parlor it comes so gradually upon one that it is hardly 
noticed; but step fora moment into the fresh air, and on 
yeur return you will be greatly disgusted at the fumes that 
half suffocate you as you open the door. This infliction 
can be escaped only by keeping the doors of the kitchen or 
hall leading from it tightly closed. Yet it seems almost 
impossible to teach a servant that just ‘‘ pushing the door 
to” isnot shuttiog it, and the smells of the kitchen will 
escape as readily through a half closed as through an open 
door. Yet there is no help for this evil but watchfulness 
and constant reminder. You can put springs or rubber 
straps on the door, and while they are new and stiff they 
will swing to with force enough to close it; but the spring 
will soon grow careless, like other servants, and by and by 
not shut the door entirely. As well leave it wide open as 
“ajar.” Besides, “springs” are very troublesome and in- 
convenient, and in passing and repassing, with thé hands 
full, endanger the dishes. And, worse than all, we have 
noticed that ‘‘ springs” on the doors have a singularly in- 
flammatory effect on the disposition of the servants, and after 
teing hit or breaking a few dishes once or twice by them, 
the “springs” suddenly break or are cut. Of course it 
Lroke itself, or nobody—that most mysterious mischief maker— 
did it. The watch and care of the mistress is the only 
remedy. 

Another careless habit which often presses a great grief of 
heart to the thorough housekeeper, and to which the atten- 
tion of the beginner should be directed from the first, is the 
use of dish-towels and dish-cloths, instéad of ‘‘ holders” to 
Temove pots, stew pans, and kettles from the fire, or meats 
and pies from the oven. It is a habit that is harder to con- 
quer than almost any other. The most ample suppiy of 
holders may be provided, yet the mistress seldom enters the 
kitchen, but she sees the nice crash towel caught up to re- 
move a boiling pot from the stove, or a gridiron from the 
fire, and if it is not tossed into the sink, scorched and 
Smeared, it is a marvel. And the ‘‘holder’ you had so 
neatly made, but afew days before, now a mass of grease, 
Stove-crock and filth, is perhaps lying in the coal-hod ready 
to be thrown into the fire, where you will be the least likely 
to findit out; forto wash a holder never enters into the 
heads of those who use, or rather abuse them so badly. 

A cook’s holder should be made of some strong, dark ma- 
terial, a piece of tape about a half yard long sewed on one 
corner, and a large hook on the tape to hook into cook’s 
belt or apron string. They are then always ready for use. 

‘* And will she remember to use them ?” 

Doubtful; certainly not without your watchful care. But 
be sure and have them ready, and then strictly endeavor to 
secure their proper use, 

The ironing holder should be of soft, light colored mate- 
rial, that dirt and stains may bear testimony against its use 
about clean clothes till it is washed. Harsh material is 
Severe on the hands when used for hours on a hot iron. 
When out of use, the ironing holder must be put away with 


the ironing sheet, bosom board, ete., that they may not be 
used in the kitchen. 

Again. Watch the dish-towels, see that they are not 
thrown on the floor, or into a chair to be sat on by the first 
one who happens in, and perhaps the next minute used to 
wipe the fine china or cover over the bread fresh from the 
oven. Such things are constantly being done. Do our 
housekeepers know it? Of course they never do such 
things themselves; but if they once gave it a moment’s sober 
thought, would they not, for their own comfort, endeavor to 
prevent its being done again? Who would wish to eat or 
drink from china wiped with towels so misused? Who 
would like to eat bread that had been wrapped up ina 
dish-towel, however clean? They should be washed and 
boiled every day after the dinner dishes are out of the way, 
hung out to dry,and fresh, clean ones used at tea, and till 
after dinner the next day, when the first set are brought in 
for the dishes, and the second washed, boiled, and hung 
out, thus securing clean towels for each day. But no matter 
how faithfully this rule may be carried out, no dish-towel 
should ever be used for bread, no bread-cloth should be 
used to wipe meat, no meat-cloth used for fish. Each con- 
tracts a taste or smell belonging to its own peculiar work, 
and each should be marked and employed for its own appro- 
priate use and xo other. 


RECEIPTS. 


GreEN Pea Sovurp.—We find this receipt in The 
Lady's Own Paper, an English periodical, and as we have 
often prepared a soup in summer very much like it, .we 
know it will be good: 

Take two quarts of green peas, a quirter of a pound of but- 
ter, a quarter of a pound of ham, cut very fine, two small 
onions, and a little parsley, and put it into a soup digester or 
kettle; add just a little water, enough to allow it to stew 
slowly, stirring it well together, and cover closely. When 
quite tender, add two quarts of veal, beef or mutton broth, 
a great spoonful of sugar, and pepper and salt to season it 
to your taste. Let it boil up once, then rub through a hair 
sieve into another kettle, and pour to it one pint of boiling 
milk: boil five minutes and serve. 

Eee Toast.—Put some milk to boil in a farina ket- 
tle; when it comes to a full ‘ boil” take from over the fire, 
and break in your eggs; let them stand in the hot milk from 
eight to ten minutes, but not over the fire. Steam alight bis- 
cuit, or if you prefer some Graham bread, till soft, or dip it 
into boiling milk, and lay the egg on it, sprinkling over a 
little salt and pepper. If desired, after the biscuit is steam- 
ed or moistened in hot milk, you can spread a little butter 
over it before the egg is put on it. This is a pretty breakfast 
dish, and mtich more healthy than when the eggs are boiled, 
fried, or made into an omelette, as the albumen (or white of 
the egg), being only slightly cooked, is much more digestible. 
If careful not to scorch it, it is better to boil in an iron 
kettle rather than the farina kettle, as iron will retain the 
heat longer than tin when taken from the fire. Cooked in 
boiling water rather than milk, eggs are said to be even 
more digestible, but they are not so palatable. 

Corn Meat Cake.—Sift two cups of meal, pour over 
one teacup boiling milk, stir it up well, and let it stand all 
night if intended for breakfast. The next morning add one 
cup of wheat flour, one of sugar, half cup of butter, the 
well-beaten yolks of two eggs, add if needed more milk, so 
as to make it as thin as waffles. Take one scant teaspoonful 
of soda, the whites of the eggs beaten still to be added the 
last. Pour into a well-buttered pan and bake about twenty- 
five minutes, in a well-heated oven, but not scorching hot. 
If JEWELL’s Prepared Flour is used no soda need be added, 
If correctly prepared, and well baked, this is excellent. 
If you have sweet apples, three or four chopped very tine, 
added, and two-thirds of a cup of finely chopped suet, 
instead of butter, is a very great improvement. 











Agricultural. 








WORK FOR JUNE, 


The only time when barns can be thoroughly cleaned 
is just before the grass crop is cut, when they are nearly or 
quite empty. If the last year’s hay is nearly exhausted, 
clear out what is left, and examine the timbers to see if they 
are sound. As most of the stock is in pasture, the stable 
floors may well be taken up and the accumulations removed. 
The best laid floors will let enough matter through to cause 
decay and ultimate disaster to the supporting timbers. Barn 
cleaning is not so regular a duty with farmers as houge- 
cleaning is with their wives, but it is none the less neces- 
sary on that account. Early mowing is coming more and 
more into favor, as the hay is of a better quality, and there 
is but little loss in quantity. A good rule is to begin cut- 
ting as soon as the clover blossoms and, if possible, before 
the ox-eyes are out. When the latter are very abundant, 
the grass should be cut before the flowers are perfected, not 
only because fewer seeds will be formed, but because the 
hay will be of a better quality. Hay-caps very often save 
their first cost by protecting the crop against a single storm. 
They should not be less than 4} feet square. Salt scattered 
in the hay as it is stored will have a good effect in prevent- 
ing mustiness. Six quarts to the ton is a good proportion, 
although in the case of imperfectly dried hay—especially 
clover—double that quantity is sometimes used. Hay 
which is so profusely salted should not, however, be ex- 
clusively fed to stock. The best time to spread manure is 
immediately after the hay crop is stored. A fine compost 
of yard manure and muck, wet with liquid manure and 
mixed with ashes and plaster, will bring the rowen forward 
ata surprising rate. 

In the orchard and nursery thin oat the fruit, and fight 
the insects. The former needs experience in order to se- 
cure the best results, but it pays well, and the fruit is much 
finer. If one-third, or even one-half of the fruit is thinned 
out as soon as it is set, the crop will be the better for it, and 
even then a second thinning is sometimes advisable. 

Five dollars, or even fifty dollars, paid for any patent and 
secret insect and caterpillar exterminator will purchase suf- 
ficient experience to lasta sensible man fer a lifetime. 
Watchfulness, diligence, and birds are the only sure pre- 
ventives with which we are acquainted. Early in the 
morning the tent caterpillars are in their nests, and may be 
easily destroyed. The only way to fight the insect tribe 
successfully, is to kill all that can be found as soon as they 
appear. The curculio may be jarred off from the tree and 
caught in sheets spread on the ground. The various borers 
deposit their eggs during June, and are very difficult to deal 
with. Perhaps the easiest and most effectual way is to 
wrap the lower part of the trunk with coarse paper, the low- 
er edge of which is covered by the soil. The paper need not 
reach more than afoot above the surface of the ground. 





Slugs may be destroyed by dusting with lime. The insects | 


which attack currants may be demoralized by a sprinkling 
of powdered white hellebore. 

Farmers and horticulturists should bear in mind the faet 
that the study of insects is the only way of finding out their 
habits, and so hitting upon plans for their destruction. 

OUR PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 


The importance of this subject justifies us in recur- 
ring to it fregpently, as one in which the public, especially 
in the rural districts, ought to feel an unflagging interest. 
The Country Gentleman is just now printing an excellent 
series of articles written by Mr. R. M. CoPELAND, who 
treats the subject of the indirect tax which bad roads im- 
pose on the teamster. The power of traction required to 
move a carriage and load weighing 1,000 pounds, on differ- 
ent roads and in different conditions, is shown in the follow- 
ing table. 


On a turnpike road when hard and dry......-.... 30} lbs. 
On the same road when dirty.............---.... mo 
On a hard compact loam............. pasbambesaee 33S 
i QR GPGiDAry DetOal.........ccccccsseacceceses 0G * 
On a turnpike road newly graveled.............-.- 143 «6 
On a loose sandy road...........----.2e00- aciens ae 


Every driver tries to avoid the newly-mended patches of 
road in order to ease his animals, but few are aware of the 
enormous multiplication of resistance caused by soft or 
rough ground. ‘A teamster, therefore, who makes his liv- 
ing by his team, and is paid in proportion to the load he 
can draw, pays indirect taxes in this proportion for bad 
roads. If he can draw two tons at a load over the average 
road, or four tons per day at $1.25 per ton, he would receive 
$5 per day, or $1,500 per year, for his labor; but if he could 
add another ton per day, he would add $300 per year to bis 
profits, and not pay out in indirect taxes $300 per year. The 
case is still worse if we make our comparison between the 
good hard stone road and the common dirt or byroad of the 
country. Observe the tractive difference, as given in the 
table, between a dry, hard turnpike and the ordinary by- 
road, which we must admit is the average road of the 
United States. It is the difference between 30} and 106 
tractive pounds, equal to 75} pounds, orif a loose sandy 
road, the difference between 30} and 204, or 173) tractive 
pounds. That is to say, the team which can draw one ton 
over the loose sand, can draw'two tons over the ordinary 
byroad, and six tons over a perfect one.” This conclusion, 
although logical, probably oversteps the limits of a fair es- 
timate, for other things than the smoothness of the road 
must be considered, which would reduce the maximum 
practicable upon a perfect highway. When we remember, 
however, that two horses draw a heavy car with 60 persons 
in it on an ordinary street railway, it is evident the figures 
do not err very much from the truth. 


AN EXCELLENT FERTILIZER. 


Some time since the Boston Journal of Chemistry 
published directions for preparing a fertilizer which is highly 
recommended for all the cereal grains and root crops: 
Take one barrel of pure, finely-ground bone, and mix with 
it a barrel of good wood ashes; during the mixing, add 
gradually about three pailfuls of water. The mixing may 
be done with a hoe on any floor which ean be temporarily 
spared for the purpose, and should be done thoroughly. 
The water added is just sufficient to disengage the potash 
and soda, which act upon the gelatine of the bone, dissolv- 
ing the particles of bony matter, and forming akind of soap. 
The most valuable constituents of bones are thus made 
available food for plants. <A gill of this preparation placed 
ina hill of corn will work wonders, and it is equally good 
for garden vegetables. If the bone-dust and ashes are very 
dry, four pailfuls of water may be required, but not so much 
as will make the mixture incoaveniently moist. The prep- 
aration should be ready for use one week after it is made, 
and one barrel of it is said to be worth more than two of the 
common fertilizers of commerce, and its cost is considerably 
less. 

—Carso.io Acip, which is now so extensively used 
as a remedial and disinfecting agent, is prepared by treating 
the light coal oils or benzines with dilute alkalies, and care- 
fully distilling the products, which are heavier than water, 
the alkali having been previously neutralized by the aid of 
muriatic acid. At an ordinary temperature the acid is 
solid, melting only at 106°, but is soluble in twenty parts of 
water. It is a powerful poison, and 1s, in fact, simply creo- 
sote in a more refined form. Its effects asa disinfecting 
agent are due to 1ts powers as a preservative. It prevents 
change. The attempts to use it in the treatment of wounds 
have not proved successful, and we believe that it has been 
generally disapproved by physicians. To the farmer, how- 
ever, itis invaluable ina great many ways, but especially 
as a perfectly trustworthy disinfectant. 

—Tue Peanut Traps has become so extensive a 
branch of agriculture since the war that its culture is be- 
coming a subject of considerable interest and importance. 
The Middle States are the principal growers, although In- 
diana, Illinois, etc., are now planting to a large extent. 
The method of culture is quite simple. Plant in hills three 
feet apart, not earlier than corn planting time, one peanut 
broken in two being the allowance for one hill. Nothing 
more is needed, save clean cultivation, until the blossoms 
appear, when they must be lightly covered with earth. No 
blossoms produce fruit excepting those that are covered. In 
harvesting the vines are cut, taken up, and stripped of their 
nuts, which are placed upon a floor or staging to dry. A 
double handful of seed will produce a bushel or more of 
nuts. 

—Tiz Drainine is the best. It is a common mis- 
take to use tiles which are too small for the main drains and 
too large for the branches or sub-drains. Stones are of no 
use on top of atile drain. Experiment is the only way in 
which the required size of tile can be ascertained. The 
ditches may be dugand left open for a while during the wet- 
test part of the season, and by trying the different sizes at 
that time the smallest (and consequently the cheapest) size 
available can be ascertained. A two inch tile will carry off 
about four times as much water as a one inch tile; a three 
inch nine times as much, and a five inch twenty-five times 
as much. 

—The following table is useful as showing the re- 
spective weights of @fferent kinds of seed: 


Weight per bush. Weight per bush. 
Hemp seed...........--.-44 | Bram..... isco asm ee 
Dried peaches............ 33 | Ear gorn.......------- oo0etO 
Dried apples....... poe dinn 24 | Corn meal...... scbeseewcw 48 
Coarse salt.......... -----00 | Stone coal.......-.- oes 0-80 
BiG PAlb. 2000. ccsccecccs 55 | Malt ..ccccccccceicccccce- dO 
Castor beans ............. 46 | Plastering hair..........-- 8 
Onions ...... s.c000 eoeeeed? | Unslacked lime. ......-..-- 80 





—Mr. Z. S. James, of Burlington, N. J., describes 
in the Agriculturista simple apparatus for smoking ticks 
and other insects. Two cones of tin are soldered into holes 
at the top and bottom of around tin box. One of these 
cones must be soldered by its smallest end, and its other end 
must be large enough to fit over the nozzle of a common 





- 





bellows. The box is then filled with tobacco, ignited at the 
bellows’ end, and a stream of the strongest smoke can be 
driven upon any part of an animal or a plant. 
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Scientific & Sanitary. 
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Hien Marnematics.—There was recently propound- 
ed in a New York daily a marvellously bigh mathematical 
demonstration of the immortality of man. The writer evi- 
dently undersfinds the prevailing weakness for sublime 
theorizing and the avidity with which things are swallowed 
a8 fine philosophy provided they are high sounding, and was 
clever enough to use a sufficiency of that modern style of 
technical language which conveniently means anything, 
everything, or nothing, according to the fertility of the 
reader's imagination, and withal to inflate his ambitious 
production by uttering it as the posthumous work of a ficti- 
tious Russian savan, by the name of Dr, IVAN SLAVONSKI. 
In such a disguise he managed to cover an absurdity of a 
theory which ought not to have long deceived a schoolboy’s 
common sense. We cannot refrain from quoting one speci- 
men of its overwhelming logic, not so much for its drolIness 
as because it is such an exquisite satire on half the reason- 
ings of modern physico-metaphysical philosophers. ‘The 
infinite divisibility of matter has been asserted by some 











philosophers, but Dr. SLavoNskI asks pertinently whether. 


or not there is the smallest existent portion of matter. To 
say there is not is to say there 18 a portion of matter smaller 
than itself, which is an evident absurdity!” After this 
reductio ad absurdam the learned doctor goes on to show that 
as there is therefore a vast number of atoms these must have 
a corresponding number, vastly greater, of permutations 
through which the universe must be endlessly carried with 
endless repetitions; and if man dissolves in death and decay 
it is only that in time a repetition of himself and his whole 
history must come, when atoms of his frame reach their 
turn to come again in collocation. This is mathematical 
immartality! The Scientific American picks up Appleton’s 
Journal as having fallen a victim to this practical joke in 
treating it to sober criticism and discussion. It is a pity 
that so able a journal should have been thus caught, but 
one may rejoice in the warning given to the great many who 
are ready to embrace anything in the name of progressive 
science, and follow a leader into any ditch provided it is 
sufficiently well covered with sublimity. We can imagine 
the pleasure of the decoy, turning into his covert under the 
name of Dr. SLAV.ONSKI, and laughing at his victims as they 
tumble in. 

Crry Street Raitways.—The invention of this style 
of locomotion is American. One of our countrymen has 
given the people of London their first lessons in its use, and 
a road of this kind in Paris is dignified with the title of ‘* the 
American Railroad.’ As applied in large cities these sur- 
face railways are exceedingly useful and at the same time 
great nuisances. Strects through which they pass are 
almost ruined for other traflic. This faet, together with the 
necessity of bringing the upper part of the Island into com- 
munication with the lower by more rapid transit than is 
possible with horses, has led many enterprising New Yorkers 
to devise some other plan. ‘Three plans are now interesting 
the public. First, the Arcade Railway, which contemplates 
an excavation of the whole of Broadway, and a replacement 
of the present street level with a false floor of pavement on 
arches. At present this plan is held in check on account of 
legal features in the proposed charter which the people would 
probably not sustain, Secondly, the Pneumatic tiibe or sim- 
ple underground Railway, of which a portion has already 
been laid in a small way for experimental purposes. At 
present it works for the transportation of curious visitors @ 
few hundred feet, and little can be judged by outsiders of its 
actual practicability. It is looked upon by some as a fact 
significant of failure that the pneumatic principle is not 
used in the present limited working, and some even doubt 
whether this motor has at any time been used with success 
in propelling the car. Thirdly, the Elevated Railway, which 
has been forza long time in process of erection. The track 
stands on a single series of iron posts planted along the edge 
of the sidewalks. An accident called especial attention to it 
the other day and doubtiess determined many nervous peo 
ple never to risk themselves in its cars. There is no sense, 
however, in a hasty conclusion on this ground against th 
railway. A test was being made with a car of 20,000 lbs 
weight at high momentum, and under this strain a post 
broke. A test implies possible breakage and the develop 
ment of weak points, and by no means indicates a weakuess 
under ordinary usage. It is difficult for any one to judge 
concerning the merits of these several plans as towards ac- 
complishing the great end desired, especially as all manver 
of political and financial inte:ests and jealousies, legitimate 
and illegitimate, confuse the problem, and render one suspi- 
cious of strong opinions, favorable and unfavorable to the 
various plans, expressed by engineering authorities and 
journals 

OUTRAGES ON THE TRAVELING PvsLic.—It would 
seem to be more and more apparent that corporations have 
no souls. The Central Railroad of New Jersey continues 
its outrageous practice of making fillings by using the street 
sweepings of New York. The result is that the thousands 
of passengers who are transported by that route daily are 
treated to an atmosphere laden with pestilential germs, to 
say nothing of the sickening odors. Attempts have been 
made to abate the nuisance by legal measures, but in the 
failure of these, public sentiment should hold up to de- 
served disgrace the Board of Directors, who are responsible 
for this thing. In face of a philanthropic age which deems 
it a blessed thing to prolong and preserve life, in the face of 
Boards of Health appointed to destroy nuisances, and to 
promote sanitary habits and views among the people, there 
stands this anomaly—that a set of men, sheltering the per- 
sonal responsibility of their acts under the fiction of action 
as a Board, men who would be surprised if any one doubted 
their high standing as gentlemen, are found to offend shock- 
ingly the very first principles of common decency, and to 
defy public protests by continuing to perpetrate a nuisance 
of which a Feejee Islander might be ashamed. 

Hor WateER AND Piants.—The Gardeners’ Magazine 
has been discovering that hot water will destroy the green 
aphides which infest plants. A temperature of 120 degrees 
will be fatal to them. In further experimenting on plants 
to discover their endurance of dipping in hot water, it is 
found that some suffer at 140 degrees, and others will bear 
a heat up to 150. 

Wxoopine CovcH.—The Medical Record reports that 
an Italian physician recommends benzine as a successful 
remedy for hooping cough. He gives it in doses of 10 to 20 
drops, suspended in syrup or mucilage, and also makes use 
of inhalation. 
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News of the Week. 


{|From Wednesday, June 1, to Tuesday, June 7. 
HOME. 

— Congress is in the midst of its annual 
struggle with the business which always accu- 
mulates prior to adjournment, and the press all 
over the country is urging it to more desperate 
efforts. Nevertheless we have not very much 
progress to report for the week. ‘The Senate 
appointed a committee to sit during recess and 
consider the expediency of lending Government 
aid to the improvement of the alluvial lands on 
the Lower Mississippi; and the Indian Appro 
priation bill has occupied the greater part of 
three days. Amendments were passed granting 
$30,000 for the purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments for the Indians, $100,000 for Industrial 
Schools, and $50,000 for Indian services in 
Alaska, A bill repealing the existing laws 
which permit the transportation and exporta- 
tion of goods in bond into Mexico, overland or 
by inland waters, was passed. This will very 
possibly save several millions to the revenue. 
In the House the Tax bill has been the princi- 
pal feature, and has given rise to long and 
exciting debate. The most important of the 
amendments adopted are as follows: Allowing 
a discount of ten per cent. on proprietary stamps 
issued by the Internal Revenue Bureau on the 
excess over $5U0 purchased at one time; reduc- 
ing the rate of taxation from 5 to 3 per cent.; 
making the amount exempt from taxation $2,000, 
and adding losses by floods to tke list of exemp- 
tions. A large number of amendments were 
Tejected, but on the whole the rejections were 
judicious. A vote on the bill would have been 
reached on Saturday had not the opposition re- 
sorted to fillibustering to secure its postpone- 
ment. On Monday, however, it was passed with 
the amended Tariff bill annexed, only 35 Demo 
crats voting against it. Mr. SCHENCK introduced 
his Funding bill, on the same day authorizing 
the issue of one thousand millions of coupon and 
registered thirty-year bends, redeemable in 
coin, bearing four per cent. coin interest, the 
principal and interest to be exempt from all 
federal, State, municipal or local taxation. The 
total bonded debt is not to be increased, but 
the new bonds are to be exchanged for out- 
standing five-twenty bonds at their par value. 
The bill was recommitted. 








—The amended ‘Tariff bill, the passage 
of which, annexed to the Tax bill, we have just 
noticed, contuins four sections, the first of 
which covers most of the staple articles of im- 
port in which the commercial classes are princi- 
pally interested. It fixes the duty on teas at 
15 cts. perlb.; on coffees at 3 cts. per lb.; on 
adulterations or substitutes, 5 cts. per lb.; on raw 
sugar, 2 cts. perlb.; on clarified, 23 cts. per lb.; 
on all the higher grades, 4 cts. per lb.; on sugar- 
cane molasses, 5 cts. per gall.; on lower grades 
and melado, 1} cts. per gall.; onwines in casks, 
50 ets. per gall.; on wines in bottles, $2 per 
doz. quart bottles; on champagnes, ete., $6 per 
doz. quart bottles; on cordials, liquors, ete., 
$2 per proof gall. ; on allmanufactures of cotton, 
the value of which can be estimated by measure- 
ment, in square yards, 5 cts. per square yard if 
unbieached, and 10 per cent. ad valorem, in ad- 
dition, if bleached or colored; if colored, 5 ets. 
per square yard and 20 per cent. in addition, 
provided that the duties imposed shall not be al- 
lowed to reduce the aggregate duty below 35 per 
centum ad valorem; on flax-straw, $5 per ton; on 
undressed flax, $20 per ton; on dressed flax, $40 
per ton; on steel railway bars, 1} ets. per lb., 
metal converted from iron by the BEssEMER 
process being classed as steel; on watches, ete., 
25 per centum ad valorem; on live animals, 30 
per cent. ad valorem, except when imported for 
breeding purposes, or brought by immigrants-as 
their property; on printed book matter, 15 cents 
per lb.; on pamplets, ete., 10 cents per lb.; on 
erude opium, $1 per lb.; on prepared opium, 
$10, per lb. ‘The free list in section 2, in- 
cludes acids, and drugs of various kinds, arti- 
cles imported for the use of the United States, 
fertilizers of all kinds, hooks, ete., not imported 
for sale, and of which no editions are printed in 
the United States; paintin s, statuary, ete., 
imported for presentation to societies, states, or 
corporations; and plants of all kinds notimported 
for sale. Section 3 amends and repeals former 
avts concerning tonnage dues, exempting from 
such dues all American coasting vessels, wheth- 
er or no they ,touch at foreign ports on the 
way, and section 4 provides that imported 
goods which are in bonded warchouses on the 
31st of December, 1870, when this act goes into 
effect, shall be subject to its provisions the 
same as if they were imported after that day. 


—The Indian delegations from the Sioux 
and Brule tribes have been the centre of attrac 
tion at Washington, if we set aside the proeeed- 
ings of Congress. RED CLoup and SPOTTED 
TAIL, with their wives and attendants, have 
been in the capitol for several days, and have 
been talked to about ‘‘their great father, the 
President,’ and about the pacific desires and 
intentions of their ‘‘ white brothers’’ until they 
must begin to doubt the evidences of their own 
Senses when they recall the machinations of 
agents and traders on the Plains. These two 
noted and hitherto hostile ‘chieftains met the 
other day in a corridor of a hotel where they 
are “quartered, and shook hands with the 
traditional “How” of Indian greetings. The 
ae have been entertained by Commis- 
naar and have had one or two stated 
ni aaa authorities. At these inter- 
with the Menah sah done to impress them 
and when the Pants mas ” Goveranees, 

chief was informed that all 





the wealth and luxury which he saw around 
him had been acquired by the white man be- 
cause he had quic the war-path and gone to 
farming, ‘“‘ Ugh,” said he, “I will quit the 
war-path, and go to farming too, if you will al- 
ways treat me like this and let me live ina big 
house.”” The President and the ladies of his 
family received the delegations at the White 
House and astonished them by an introduc- 
tion to the appointments of a modera dinner- 
table. The principal anxiety of the chiefs 
seems to be lest their reservations shall be ir- 
vaded by the whites, and the President has 
given them every assurance that their rights in 
this respect shall be protected so far as possible. 
Meanwhile, on the Plains, the Indians are re- 
suming active operations in exact proportion to 
the improving effect of summer pasturage on 
their ponies. Fort Buford is threatened by a 
strong band of Mr. R. CLoup’s constituency, 
and a mail station has been attacked in Kansas, 
while a large number of Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes are reported on tho war-path. Altogether 
the Indian question does not luok favorable, 
and we fear that the interviewing at Washing- 
ton will not prove very effectual while fire- 
water can be had on the frontier, and while hu- 
man nature, as found among white pioneers, 
remains at its present stage of development. 


— The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Prison Association of New York is published 
in a bulky pamphlet of over 500;pages, wherein 
not only the work of the past year, but that of 
the twenty-five years of its existence, is re- 
viewed. The Committee, through which this 
appeal to the public is made, consists of JOHN 
T. HorrMAN, W. F. ALLEN, CHAS. J. FOLGER, 
THEODORE W. DwiGHT, FRANCIS LIEBER, J. H. 
ANTHON, and JOHN DAVID WOLFE. The three 
principal objects of the Association are: a hu- 
mane attention to persons arrested and held for 
examination or trial; encouragement and aid to 
discharged prisoners in their efforts to reform 
and earn an honest living; and the, improve- 
ment of prison disciplive. Under these three 
departments much successful work has been 
done. 93,560 persons have been visited in the 
detention prisons of New York and Brooklyn, 
all of whom were aided according to circum- 
stances; 18,307 released prisoners were helped 
in various judicious ways, and 4,139 were pro- 
vided with permanent work. The Association 
assumes that the critical time in a prisoner’s 
experience is immediately after his discharge, 
when he is likely to fall easily into evil and 
criminal ways. At this point the agents of the 
Association step in and try to give him an im- 
pulse towards honesty and reform. The Asso- 
ciation is in correspondence with similar socie- 
ties all over the world, and as its sphere of use- 
fulness widens it finds itself in want of more 
money, for which it accordingly asks. Asa 
missionary enterprize of the greatestim portance, 
whose trust worthiness is vouched for by men of 
all political creeds, we believe that the Prison 
Association ought to have a full treasury. Its 
rooms are at No. 12 Centre street, where the 
General Agent, Mr. ABRAHAM BEAL, may be 
addressed or consulted. 


— The tax-payers of New York are in- 
vited to contribute their moral and pecuniary 
aid to the establishment of free baths, under 
the authority of the Department of Public 
Works. Fifty thousand dollars have been set 
aside from the tax-levy of 1860 and this sum will 
be at once employed in the construction ef at 
least two large floating baths, which will be open- 
ed for the use of the public under proper regul- 
ations, free of charge. Doctor Davin P. Hotton, 
who is Secretary of the Committee which has 
the matter in hand, has issued a cireular in- 
viting delegations from the various schools and 
citizens generally to attend a meeting at the 
church, No. 240 West 50th street, on the 18thinst, 
in Order to take active measures for perfecting 
these bathing establishments as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Itis proposed that the baths shall not 
be limited to floating ones for summer use, but 
that free bathing accommodations shall be pro- 
vided for such as will use them, at all seasons 
of the year. The rooms for calisthenic exer- 
cises, libraries, and lectures, which the Doctor 
mentions as contemplated accessories, are very 
well in their way, but do not let us lose sight 
of the great primary object, in contemplating 
extras. The average unwashed citizen would 
much rather bathe than listen to a lecture on 
hygiene. Ifthe Doctor can persuade him te 
ve lectured after he is clean, well and good, 
but by all means Jet us have him clean first. 

———— 


FOREIGN. 

— Hardly had the Fenian excitement died 
a natural death on the Canadian border when 
the London Police unearthed an incendiary 
plot of Fenian origin within the sound of Bow. 
bells, and stores of arms and amunition were dis- 
covered, not only in London but in various 
other cities throughout the United Kingdom. 
It is more than probable that the excitement 
consequent upon these rumors magnified the 
bare facts an hundred fold, but anything which 
looks like Fenianism, whether covert or overt, 
seems to have an especially disquieting effect 
upon English communities. The two Fenians 
who have been arrested in London seem to be 
seriously implicated, if we may accept the testi- 
mony educed by their examination, in plans for 
distributing arms in Ireland, and in the north 
of England. The Government has doubled the 
guards at dock yards and naval stations, and 
taken other precautions, such as were adopted 
during a similar excitement three years ago. 
At that time it will be remembered several 
murders were committed, showing a deep-seat- 





ed, if unorganized, hostility between Celt and 





Saxon. We do not doubt that the present plot 
will end in more smoke than fire. It is impos- 
sible to depreeate too strongly the obstinate 
stupidity of trying to effect the emancipation of 
Ireland by such means as are always adopted by 
Fenian leaders. That Ireland has wrongs every 
sensible Englishman will admit, but he will not 
admit that the present Government of Great 
Britain is, to use the favorite expression of the 
irrepressible Tray, “ riveting her chains.” 
Reform is the order of the day in England, but, 
as Mr. GLADSTONE lately remarked, order must 
be established before liberal concessions can be 
made. The MorpAunT divorce case has been 
indefinitely postponed on account of the contin- 
ued insanity of Lady MorpAunT, who is unable 
to make legal reply to the charges brought 
against her. Emigration to America is on the 
increase, 21,000 having sailed from Liverpool 
during the month of May. 


—The foreign mails bring full details of 
the Portugese coup d'etat, which seems to have 
been conducted on a plan hitherto unknown in 
the annals of European revolutions. It is a re- 
sult or an accompaniment of the French Empe- 
ror’s intrigue to bring about a union of the 
Latin races, a plot which was supposed to have 
been abandoned when its unpopularity was 
developed. Such, however, was not the fact, 
and SALDANHA, who at the time represented the 
Portuguese at the French Court, continued to 
plan his favorite scheme under the patronage of 
the Emperor and General Prim. Some months 
ago SALDANHA obtained leave of absence and 
went to Lisbon with the intention of securing 
the consent of the King and Ministry to the 
proposed Iberian Union, but found them in- 
flexibly opposed to it, whereupon he openly 
declared his intention of overthrowing the 
Ministry. He was ordered to return to Paris, 
but resigned his ambassadorship and remained 
at Lisbon to carry out his plans. On the first 
evening he was hissed by some soldiers who 
were opposed to his schemes, but the next day 
was reassured of his popularity by an over- 
whelming ovation in the shape of calls from 
army officers. The regiments which were sus- 
pected of disloyalty were ordered out of Lisbon, 
and SALDANHA’s life was threatened, but despite 
his 82 years he traveled about and satisfied him- 
self that the army was with him almost to a 
man. The King and Ministry meanwhile gar- 
risoned the palace with the most trustworthy 
troops, and laughed at the unconcealed tactics 
of the old General. The night of May 18th 
brought things toa crisis, and the King was 
awakened by an attack upon his stronghold, 
and had scarcely time to dress when he found 
himself a prisoner. The capture was effected 
as was announced by telegraph two weeks ago, 
and SALDANHA is now Prime Minister. It is 
not probable that the Iberian Union will be 
realized, as it 1s alike unpopular with the popu- 
lace and the armies, both of Spain and Portu- 
gal; and if SALDANHA attempts to force it, his 
downfalll will be as sudden as was his accession 
to power. 

—The Eastern question, which has been 
suffered to sink into comparative obscurity 
since the apparent reconciliation which was 
effected between the Sultan and his Egyptian 
Viceroy about the time of the opening of the 
Suez Canal, bids fair to re-open under circum- 
stances more unfavorable to a pacific settle- 
ment. The Viceroy has been supplying his 
armories with weapons from this country, in- 
cluding a large number of Remington rifles, 
which, it is rumored, the Emperor of Russia 
has helped to pay for, and by implication an 
alliance between that sovereign and the Viceroy 
is suspected by European matchmakers. It 
can hardly be inferred that an open and offensive 
alliance will thus be formed against Turkey, 
while the alliances of the Crimean war are 
fresh in the Czar’s recollection, for the old out- 
ery against disturbing the balance of European 
power would be as potent to-day as it was then; 
but if Russia can strike her old foes of the Sub- 
lime Porte by secretly furnishipg men and 
money to Egypt, she will unquestionably be 
glad to do so. At all events, European dis- 
patches point to a possible war which, if it 
actually breaks out, may well lead to serious 
results. The American Register, of Paris, re- 
ports a number of Federal and Confederate ex- 
officers as on their way to assume command of 
Egyptian troops, and if the Viceroy has really 
gone as far asthe dispatches indicate, hostili- 
ties may be declared before the Western powers 
can do more than protest by telegraph. 


— Espartero has been so long reported 
as alternately declining and accepting the crown 
of Spain, that it is gratifying to receive his 
formal a sertion that a duty of conscience 
obliges him respectfully to declare that it 
would not be possible for him to accept that 
exalted vharge, on account of his precarious 
health and his advanced years. Gen. PRIM, in 
the letter to which this declination is an-an- 
swer, specially declares that the Government 
has no candidate, and simply asks the Duke if 
he will accept the nomination. He now ceases 
to be considered as a possible candidate, and 
doubtless the friends of MONTPENSIER, and per- 
haps that individual himself, exult over the 
disappearance of so formidable an opponent, 
although the action of the Cortes on Friday 
was not favorable to his success in the event of 
a vote on the King question. It was decided 
at that time that no candidate shall be consid- 
ered elected unless he receive a majority equal 
to one-half the full number of Deputies. A 
party of English tourists, recently captured by 
Spanish brigands, has had the good luck to be 
rescued alive in consequence of the efforts of the 
Government. The Spaniards are again asserting 
the collapse of the Cuban insurrection. 
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NEW YORK, June 7, 1870. 

The Public Debt Statement for May, exhibits 
another gratifying decrease amounting to $14,301,973. 
making the total decrease since GRANT’S inauguration 
$117,900,818. The amount in the Sinking Fund is $117,- 
523,350. The Treasury now holds $106,789, 752, in gold, 
and the currency balance at the close of the month was 
$14,243,817. The market for Government Securities 
was strong during the week, although it was rather 
dull. We note aslight improvement at the close. 

Gold was very dull and so steady that its fluctua- 
tions did not amount to more than 4g # cent. All ten- 
dency to speculate has departed from the Gold-rooim, 
and the July interest which will begin to be paid on the 
20th inst., will not have an exhilerating effect upon 
the ** bulls.” 

Railway Securities have attracted the chief 
share of attention during the week. The statement of 
the Pacific Mail Company led toa considerable move- 
ment in its stock, which rose to 44°4, but fell almost im- 
mediately, yielding to heavy salesand certain adverse 
and perhaps unfounded reports. The Vanderbilt 
shares have been unsettled but genera’ly strong, and 
the Northwestern and Rock Island securities havr 
been buoyant on the result of the recent elec‘ion of di- 
rectors, which is regarded as favorable to both lines. 
The leading speculation was in Ohio and Mississippi, 
which worked up to 42, 

The Bank Statement for the week is unfavora- 
ble, showing a reducfion of $1,878,555 in specie, $328,000 
in legal tenders, $1,847,548 in deposits. The surplus 
above the legal reserve is reduced about $1,500,000. 

General Trade was ona moderate scale during 
the week, and promises to remain dull during the 
month, or until Merchants begin to calculate upon the 
opening of the Falltrade. June is in fact the dullest 
month inthe year, except December, and therefore no 
activity can be expected at present. 

Quotations for the week ending June 7, 

June 


American Gold Coin.......ce.+ssees 
is Ai EPO hi ntncoccteesceennseens 
U.S. a Cou 6: ‘ 


TN ins aocecntecaeson 

. Cent. and Hudson consol,.... 
ae Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 

e soe 


ORGIES... covcsccccose 
Uake Shore.........e0- 
Wabash ........ 200-00. 
aes 
PR RIOPON ONT 6 5's .0.080006s0600nenccgee Z 
Northwestern pref......0..-sececcsece 915 34 «(Oi 
ON ee . al 
Milwaukee and St. Paul...... iD 6 
Milwaukee and St. Paul pf 8146 
N. J. Central . . 34 1097, 110% 
RNS Pe cescansssheecscsees ‘ 41% 43 
NEW YORK, June 7, 1870. 
Receipts of Produce during]the week ending June 
6, were as follows: 
Cotton, bales 7,584 Cornmeal, bbls. . 
Cotton-seed, bags..... 5,791,Cornmeal, bags 
| eae 7,308 Hemp, bales... 
Flour, bbls............99.518| Hops, bales 
Wheat, bush.........985,027 Pork, bbls. 
Corn, bush...........247,279 Beef, pkgs....... 
Oats, bush ...292,044'Cut-meats, pkgs 
Rye, bush eee. 32,508] Butter, pkgs..... 
Barley, bush......... 12,800 Cheese, pkgs... a 
Malt, bush........... 47,623 Tobacco, hhds....... 3,018 
Beans, bush.......... 555! Tobacco,bxs.andcs.. 2,690 
Peas, bush........... 22,46, Wool. bales 1,771 
Batter.—The country dealers and dairymen gener- 
ally are showing a disposition to hold back their Butter 
in the hope of better prices, but the downward tenden- 
cy is so strong that we are inclined to believe that their 
plans will not succeed. Butter has commanded fancy 
prices longer than was to be expected, and the safest 
way is to count — ascale of prices materialy lower 
than we have had during the past few years, 
We quote: 
State fresh pails, PT .....cccsecceccceccccvcces ci @28 
State, half firkin tubs, extra, ® t........... 7 @28 
State, half firkin tubs, good to fine, ® %......25@26 
State, Welsh tubs, good to fine. # D....... 
State firkins, # 
Orange and Sussex, fresh pails, @ tb 
Pennsylvania fresh —_ WP B....00. 
Western Reserve, firkins, # I............. 
Cheese.—The home trade is quiet and exporters 
demand lower rates, basing their action on advices 
from Europe. The general market is dull and no pur- 
chases are made, except to meet actual wants. We 











uote: 

’ State Factories, extra to fine, @ B.............14@15 
State Factories, fair to good @ D.............. 13@14 
State Factories, ordinary, ® i... 8@12 
State Factories. skimmed, f ts, --- 5@10 
State farm Dairies # M................ceceeeee S@12Z 
Cotton.—Was depressed during the greater part of 

the week, and the reported sales barely foot up 500 

bales. 

Closing prices on Monday were as follows: 

_— — N. O. 

Ordinary... secssees L 8: 

Good Ordinary...... 20 

Low Middling. 

Middling ... ; 2 Z 22 

Good Middling...... 2334 24 246 2436 
Eggs.—The market is firm and a marked advance 

has taken place in prices, which will be maintained un- 

less receipts largely exceed the demand. We quote: 

State and Pennsylvania # doz............... 23 @24 

Western fréBh, % d0Z.........seeccecseneceees 22 @2K 

Canada, # doz.... ... ecccccccsccesee G23 

Southern, ® doz.. @22 

ceccccecccccess «20 @24 

Feese # doz.......... eee sceeseeseeeseeeereers sd) (38 

Flour and Meal.—Flour has recovered and the 
market shows considerable activity. Shipping grades 
of State and Western have been in constant request at 
a better range of prices. We quote: 

Superfine State and Western ..............$4.90@5.20 

LO ecccccccccccescccce ++ -0,25@6,00 

Extra Indiana, Illinois, &c. ................5,20@8, 

Extra Ohio, round-hoop shipping brands. .5,25¢ 

Extra Ohio, trade and family brands... ....5.55@ 

Extra City, shipping. ‘< 

Extra Genesee, pinckbines 

Poor to fancy extra Missouri...............5,75@9, 75 

Southern good ordinary to choice extra. ..6.75@10,00 

Rye flour has been in rather better demand at $4,50@ 
5,75 for inferior to choice. Cornmeal has been dull, 

inging $5,25@5,%5 for yellow and white Western, and 
$5.75 for Brandywine. 

Grain—The market for Wheat has fluctuated slight- 
ly’since our last, but settled to our quotations without 
buoyancy at tne close. Reported sales reach 291,500 
bushels but exporters show ess disposition to operate 
at prevailing prices. We quote: 

White Western ® bush..............006. $1.55@1,75 

Red and Amber Western, ®# bush......... 1,32@1,40 

No. 1 Spring, delivered, ®@ bush........... 1,38@1.35 

No. 2 Spring, delivered # bush............ 1,25@1, 281g 

White Genesee # bush........., eeeee 1,80@1,90 

Amber State, in store ® bush A a 

Provisions.—The Pork Market is firmer and more 
active on light offerings. 

ee + $30.75 

-+ 30,006 





New Mess, # bbl... 231,00 
Thin Mess, @ bbl, . 230'25 
Prime Mess, # bbl 26.50@27,00 
Pri : 00@ 23,50 
Beef has been quiet and firr stan- 
tially unchanged. We quote: 
Plain Mess, # bbl.......... 
Extra Mess, @ bbl 
Prime Mess, # tierce. 
India Mess, per tierce........ 
Sundries.—We quote: 
Broom Corn, Red, # &. 





a Ee 
Ginseng, Southern, ® ®& . 
Ginseng, Western. # ® ......... 
Clover Seed, prime, # I......... 
Rough Flaxseed, # bush... 
TimothySeed, # bush........ 

Feathers, Live Geese, new..... ° 
Ee a 
Prime Marrow Beans, # bush ........ 
Canada Peas, # bush 
Bermuda Potatoes, ® bbl..... 
Common Potatoes, # bbl............. 
= a RR 





SP ee ewer ewes sees 


sparagus, # NMR css isedieravarec< 
Strawberries, # quart.... becenene 
Cherries, # T............ 








_ Panic-Struck Beauty. 
_ It is a terrible shock to a charming woman— 
indeed, to any woman—to find that her teeth are 
“beginning to go.” Never will any human 
being who uses the fragrant SozoponT, make that 
discovery. 


—_ 


‘* Spalding’s Glue,” no well- : 
will be wi tout _" well-regulated family 





CATTLE MARKETs, 


MONDAY, Junee ic, 
Une 6, 1879 
Beeves—Receipts for th ag 
: © week 5 
very poor Texan steers “ann oy id large lot 
turbed the market somewhat. Aj) ¢ 1289 # 
—_, —— and the market on 
ge of prices t 
a ag E han has been 
Poor to medium cattle 
Medium to fair amet”. - 
Prime to extra bullocks. ./"" 
pine mikes very goa pt fhe dean 
very good, but t imalons for 
=~ aS plenty nal difficult of sale The as Which 
se @$65, medium $t5@$77.50 3 
averaging $80. . SHOST.50, extra Led stu, 
Veal Calves—Receipts for the week 3 41 
weather grows warm more calves are sent i, oS the 
dealers preferring them to dressed, These 5 “4 in alive, 
the average rates being 7}¢@104vc. Sell at 6@lle.; 
x Sheep and Lambs—Receipts for the Week 25,996 
a1 umber largely mm excess of last week's recej 9,206, 
- market suffers in consequence. We note a dec 
of a quarter to one-half cent. Poor kinds sold weeline 
as 4%4c , only the very best commanding 7%. £3 low 
bring 134s@ldc. tor fair to good, with poor lotsa Lom 
and some very fine at 1449. Ots at 10@i2o, 
Swine—Receipts for the week 15,125 


Live weight. 


. We quote: 
Dressed, 


F R 
Prime heavy corn fed......, $9.3 
Medium.... 


# b 
12.@izy 
Common 
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L. HOOPES, General Produce Commission Merchant, 
a4 W arren street, New York. Send for Weekly 
Price Current—Marking Plate and Shipping Cards— 
furnished free. Returns made promptly. : 


Safe Insurance. 


_ Since every man with the responsibility of a 
family knows that itis his duty to insure his 
life, in these days of intelligence, the next 
question is that of a safe and secure insurance. 
Lhe Mutual Benefit Company publishes ia our 
columns a statement which should be carefully 
looked at by those contemplating insurance. 
This is one of the oldest and most successiul 
of the great New York companies, and twenty- 
five years of prudent and economical manage- 
ment of their business leaves them with 
40,000 members, $130,000,000 of insurances out, 
regular dividends paid annually to the members, 
(two, indeed, are ordered for 1871), and every 
possible human guarantee of trustworthiness 
for the future. ‘I'he names of its officers are 
those of gentlemen well known to the com- 
munity as citizens of high standing and com- 
mercia! success. 





—_——@j—_. 


A New and Healthful Article of 
; Food. 

The SEA Moss FARINE, manufactured from 
Irish Moss, by the Rand Sea Moss Farine Co., 
has been placed on our table at different times, 
and proves to be one of the best, most nutri- 
tious and easily-digested of all the farinas now 
in use. It is palatable to the taste, is lighter 
and less compact than any other farina, and 
hence better adapted to weak stomachs, to dys- 
peptics, to invalids, and all persons of frail con- 
stitutions. In cases where tapioca, sago, bar- 
ley, corn starch, maizena and similar articles 
are beneficial, the Sea Moss Farine is not only 
a substitute, but has advantages which neither 
of them possess, because the main ingredient of 
the moss has been considered by medical men 
for many years as having invaluable remedial 
properties. It is particularly recommended tor 
pectoral affections, scrofulous complaints, diar- 
rhea, ete.—Editor Hall’s Journal of Health. 

—_—<»_——__ 
Facts for the Ladies. 

I have used my WHEELER & WILSON Sewing 
Machine for more than ten years steady, at 
dress-making, from ten to fourteen hours a day. 
For the last nineteen months I have used the 
same needle, and am still using it. My ma- 
chine is in as good working order to-day 4 
when I first got it. 

New York. Martua Cavan. 
———_.>———_ 

Interesting to Ladies. . 

. . . ‘IT have used all the leading machines 
before I purchased a Grover & Bakek, which 
I have used for the last seven’years. I have ne 
spent one cent for repairs during that ume, an 
no other hands than mine have put it 10 order. 
For all kinds of work I think it the best family 
sewing machine in the market.—Mrs. F. M. 


i Fay, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





